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INTRODUCTION 

These  sketches  are  the  record  of  some 
idle  days  spent  in  rambling  about  odd 
places,  and  into  quaint  nooks,  and  along 
well-worn  roads  of  travel.  They  contain 
no  information  of  any  value  to  anybody. 
They  are  absolutely  bare  of  statistics,  are 
entirely  useless  as  a  guide  to  travelers,  and 
can  be  of  no  possible  benefit  to  a  student 
desirous  of  increasing  his  knowledge  either 
of  foreign  architecture,  mediaeval  art,  poli- 
tics, or  any  kindred  subject. 

They  are  not  arranged  in  any  order, 
have  no  specific  bearing  one  upon  the  other, 
and  are,  in  short,  the  merest  outline  of  what 
one  may  see  and  hear  who  keeps  both  his 
eyes  and  his  ears  wide  open. 

They  were  written  some  months  after 
the  discomforts  and  annoyances  of  travel 
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had  passed  out  of  mind,  and  when  only  the 
memory  remained  of  the  many  happy 
hours  spent  under  cool  archways,  and  along 
canals,  and  up  curious,  twisted  streets,  and 
into  dark,  old,  smoked  churches.  They, 
however,  possess  one  quality,  and  that  is 
truth. 

A  painter  has  peculiar  advantages  over 
other  less  fortunate  people.  His  sketch- 
book is  a  passport  and  his  white  umbrella  a 
flag  of  truce  in  all  lands  under  the  sun,  be 
it  savage  or  civilized;  an  "open  sesame," 
bringing  good  cheer  and  hospitality,  and 
entitling  the  possessor  to  all  the  benefits 
of  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity. 

I  have  been  picked  up  on  a  roadside  in 
Cuba  by  a  Spanish  grandee,  who  has  driven 
me  home  in  his  volante  to  breakfast.  I 
have  been  left  in  charge  of  the  priceless 
relics  and  treasures  of  old  Spanish  churches 
hours  at  a  time  and  alone.  I  have  had  my 
beer  mug  filled  to  the  brim  by  mountain- 
eers in  the  Tyrolean  Alps,  and  had  a  chair 
placed  for  me  at  the  table  of  a  Dutchman 
living  near  the  Zuider  Zee.  All  these  cour- 
tesies and  civilities  being  the  result  of  only 
ten  minutes'  previous  acquaintance,  and 
simply  because  I  was  a  painter. 
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Truly  "one  touch  of  nature  [with  the 
brush]  makes  the  whole  world  kin." 

If,  therefore,  by  reason  of  my  craft  and 
its  advantages,  I  can  show  you  some  things 
you  may  perhaps  have  overlooked  in  your 
own  wanderings,  I  shall  be  more  than  sat- 
isfied. So  if  you  will  draw  another  easy 
chair  up  to  my  studio  fire  I  will  tell  you  as 
simply  as  I  can  something  of  the  groups 
who  looked  over  my  shoulder  while  I 
worked,  and  who  daily  formed  my  circle 
of  acquaintance  ;  merely  hinting  to  you  as 
delicately  as  possible  that  a  traveler,  even 
with  an  ordinary  pair  of  eyes  and  ears,  can 
get  much  nearer  to  the  heart  of  a  people  in 
their  cafes,  streets,  and  markets  than  in 
their  museums,  galleries,  and  palaces,  and 
reminding  you  at  the  same  time  of  the  old 
adage  which  claims  that  "a  live  gamin  is 
better  than  a  dead  king,"  for  all  the  prac- 
tical purposes  of  life. 

F.  H.  S. 

New  York,  September,  1886. 


THE   CHURCH  OF  SAN   PABLO, 
SEVILLE 

I  had  a  queer  adventure  in 
this  old  Spanish  church.  I  was 
a  voluntary  prisoner  within  its 
quiet  walls  for  half  a  day.  The 
intense  heat  of  the  morning  had 
driven  me  out  of  the  small  plaza 
near  the  fruit  market,  and  into 
a  narrow,  crooked  street  which 
led  to  the  open  church  door. 
The  interior  was  filled  with  the 
fragrant  incense  of  the  mass, 
just  closed,  and  the  cool  air  and  silence  of 
the  place  were  so  grateful  that  I  laid  my 
"  trap "  softly  clown  near  a  group  of  pil- 
lars, uncovered  my  head,  and  watched  the 
kneeling  figures  praying  at  the  feet  of  the 
Virgin.  Two  altar  boys  entered  from  a 
side  door,  snuffed  out  the  long  candles,  and 
covered  the  altar  with  white  cloths.  One 
by  one  the  kneeling  penitents  rose,  bowed 
reverently,  drew  their  mantillas  closer,  and 
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glided  out  into  the  sunlight.  Soon  the 
sacristan  appeared,  closed  the  great  swing- 
ing-doors behind  the  last  worshiper,  and 
discovered  me  with  my  easel  up.  -I  had 
already  blocked  in  one  end  of  the  confes- 
sional, over  which  hung  poised  in  air  a 
huge  angel,  holding  a  swinging-lamp. 

"  Senor,  it  is  not  permitted  to  remain 
longer.  It  is  eleven  o'clock.  At  four  you 
can  return  again." 

Two  pesetas  performed  a  miracle.  The 
sacristan  was  soon  in  the  hot  street  with 
the  money  and  the  keys  in  his  pocket,  and 
I  was  locked  up  alone  in  the  cool  church 
with  my  easel  and  sketch.  I  continued 
painting.  The  hours  wore  on  slowly.  The 
light  streamed  in  through  the  high  win- 
dows, patterned  the  floor,  crept  up  the 
altar  steps,  and  illumined  the  head  of  the 
huge  angel  with  a  crown  of  prismatic  color. 

The  silence  became  intense,  and  was 
broken  only  by  the  muffled  sound  of  a  door 
closing  in  the  cloister  beyond.  Suddenly 
a  panel  opened  in  the  solid  wall  to  my  left, 
and  a  figure  closely  veiled  and  shrouded  in 
black  tottered  in,  supported  by  her  duenna 
and  an  elderly  woman.  She  staggered  to 
the  altar  steps,  and  threw  back  her  man- 
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tilla.  She  was  richly  dressed,  deathly 
pale,  and  her  eyes  red  with  weeping.  With 
a  cry  of  agony  she  lifted  up  her  hands,  and 
fell  half  swooning  at  the  feet  of  the  figure 
of  the  Virgin. 

"  Mi  adorada  amiga  !  "  she  sobbed,  "  they 
have  taken  you  away.  Mother  of  God, 
have  mercy !  "  The  duenna  raised  her 
head  and  laid  it  in  her  lap.  The  mother 
sat  silently  by,  smoothing  her  temples  and 
fanning  softly.  Again  she  raised  herself, 
and,  winding  her  white  arms  around  the 
Virgin,  while  her  black  hair  streamed  over 
her  tear-stained  face,  she  poured  out  her 
grief,  until  she  sank  back  exhausted  and 
motionless.  This  continued  nearly  an 
hour,  —  the  senorita  sobbing  convulsively, 
and  the  two  women  kneeling  beside  her, 
waiting  for  the  paroxysms  to  pass,  until, 
utterly  worn  out,  she  was  lifted  and  half 
carried  across  the  aisle  and  through  the 
open  door.  It  closed  gently  and  left  no 
trace. 

I  emerged  from  my  shelter,  gathered  up 
my  brushes,  and  continued  work.  The 
confessional  box  took  definite  shape,  and 
the  angel  was  kept  in  his  proper  place  by 
many  pats  of  color  bestowed  on  the  back- 
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ground  around  him.  A  few  touches 
brought  out  the  swinging-lamp  and  the  or- 
gan-pipes against  the  light  high  up  in  the 
nave.  But  I  could  not  paint.  I  pushed 
back  my  easel  and  began  wandering  about. 
I  sat  down  by  the  altar  steps,  near  where 
the  senorita  had  thrown  herself,  and  ex- 
amined carefully  the  poor  cracked  image 
of  the  Virgin,  with  the  paint  scaling  off 
and  crumbling  under  my  touch,  to  which 
she  had  clung  so  desperately.  I  went  on 
tiptoe  to  the  altar.  The  old  Spanish  chairs 
on  either  side  were  covered  with  soiled 
linen  covers  ;  underneath,  huge  brass  nails 
of  a  Moorish  pattern,  and  scarlet  velvet, 
threadbare.  The  vessels,  quaint  in  design, 
silvered  on  copper.  The  cloths,  superb 
with  delicate  Salamanca  embroidery  in  pale 
yellow  and  white.  The  lamp  which  hung 
in  front,  suspended  from  a  chain  lost  in  the 
gloom  of  the  roof,  burned  a  ruby  light. 
Behind  the  altar,  broken  saints  of  wood  and 
plaster,  bits  of  candles,  tapers,  and  the 
ashes  of  many  censers.  Behind  this,  a  cir- 
cular stairway  leading  to  the  organ  loft. 
Up  this  stairway,  dust,  and  a  lumber-room 
containing  old  chant-books  bound  in  vel- 
lum, yellow  and  worm-eaten,  with  bronze 
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corners  and  heavy  bindings  torn  and  de- 
faced. Farther  on,  a  small  door,  and 
then  the  organ.  The  floor  was  strewn 
with  broken  keys,  twisted  pipes  and  wire, 
and  the  great  tubes  were  smashed  in  as  if 
with  the  butt  of  a  musket.  I  again  closed 
the  small  door,  and  descended  the  stair- 
way. A  key  grated  in  a  lock,  the  great 
door  swung  open,  and  let  in  the  sunlight, 
the  hot  air,  and  the  sacristan. 

Had  I  been  disturbed  ?  Yes,  the  seno- 
rita.     He  looked  startled. 

Through  which  door  ?  Ah  !  yes  ;  from 
the  Archbishop's.  He  had  heard  about  it. 
It  was  very  sad.  The  poor  senorita,  and 
she  so  beautiful ! 

"  But  is  there  no  hope  ?  " 

"  No,  mi  amigo  ;  he  was  shot  at  day 
light.5' 


EL  PUERTA   DEL   VINO.     ALHAMBRA 
(GRANADA) 

The  legends  say 
that  the  Moorish  kings 
stored  their  choicest 
wine  in  the  cellars  be- 
neath this  curious  old 
archway.  It  was  blaz- 
ing away  this  morning 
at  a  white  heat  under 
a  Spanish  sun  and 
against  a  china-blue 
sky,  and  it  sheltered 
not  the  juice  of  the  grape,  but  an  aguador 
and  two  donkeys.  All  three  were  asleep, 
—  the  water-carrier  on  his  back,  and  the 
patient,  tired  little  beasts  propped  up 
against  each  other. 

They  had  climbed  the  long  hill  of  the 
Alhambra  very  many  times  since  sunrise, 
and  the  water- jars  had  been  often  filled  that 
day,  and  as  often  emptied  into  thirsty  vil- 
lagers in  the  plain  below.     They  had  re- 
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freshed  everybody  but  themselves.  Now 
it  was  their  turn.  So  they  dozed  away,  and 
I  continued  painting. 

If  their  green  jars  had  contained  wine  I 
should  have  had  no  use  for  it.  No  water- 
color  painter  does.  But  water,  pure  water, 
began  to  be  valuable  ;  my  bottle  was  empty, 
and  the  well  some  distance  off.  It  was 
cruel  to  disturb  them,  but  after  all  I  am 
only  human.  "Agua?  Si,  seiior."  The 
aguador  sprang  to  his  feet,  the  donkeys 
lazily  opened  their  eyes,  a  simultaneous 
convulsive  movement  of  long  ears  and 
short  tails,  and  the  procession  moved  down 
out  into  the  glare,  and  halted  outside  of  my 
umbrella. 

A  glass  wet  and  held  high,  glistening  in 
the  sunlight,  a  shower  of  diamond  drops 
thrown  in  a  circle,  a  gurgling  sound  from  a 
cool  jar,  and,  with  the  bow  of  an  Hidalgo, 
the  aguador  handed  me  that  most  blessed 
of  all  drinks,  —  cool  water  in  a  hot  land. 
I  dropped  a  copper  into  his  outstretched 
hand,  and  looked  up.  He  was  a  tall, 
straight  young  fellow,  swarthy,  with  high 
cheek-bones,  and  black,  bead-like  eyes ;  a 
red  silk  handkerchief  bound  his  head,  and 
a  broad  sash  encircled  his  waist. 
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"  You  are  not  a  Spaniard  ?  "  I  asked. 

His  face  flushed,  and  a  smile  of  supreme 
contempt  crept  over  it. 

"  A  Spaniard  ?  Caramba  !  No,  senor  ! 
I  am  a  gypsy  !     Come." 

He  caught  me  by  the  arm,  and  half 
dragged  me  to  the  low  wall  which  over- 
hangs the  plain.  Below  was  the  valley  of 
the  Vega  and  the  city  of  Granada  swim- 
ming in  a  gray  dust.  He  pointed  to  a  nar- 
row road  far  down  the  slope,  skirted  by  the 
river  Darro. 

"  See  you  those  dark  holes  in  the  hill- 
side ?  That  is  my  home."  I  made  him  a 
low  bow.  I  had  not  only  caught  a  gypsy, 
but  a  cave-dweller. 

I  remembered  instantly  that  this  man's 
ancestors  lived  in  these  holes  in  the  ground 
before  Ibn-I-Ahmar  began  to  build  the 
Alhambra.  I  also  remembered  that  the 
Moors  had  "  met  with  some  reverses  ;  "  but 
here  was  this  sunburnt  gypsy  living  in  a 
house  eight  hundred  years  old,  and  the 
house  still  in  possession  of  his  family  !  I 
handed  him  a  cigarette,  and  made  room  for 
him  under  my  umbrella. 

His  story  was  very  simple.  He  had 
been  a  water-carrier  for  several  years.     In 
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the  summer  time  he  earned  two  pesetas 
(about  forty  cents).  The  donkeys  belonged 
to  his  father,  who  had  half  of  his  earnings. 
That  left  one  peseta  for  himself  and  Pepita. 

Was  Pepita  his  wife  ?  No,  not  yet,  be- 
cause her  mother  had  been  a  long  time 
sick;  but  soon  —  perhaps  by  next  Holy 
Week. 

He  wished  I  knew  Pepita.  "  Her  waist 
was  so  "  (making  a  circle  of  his  two  thumbs 
and  his  two  forefingers),  "  her  ankle  was 
so  "  (one  thumb  and  one  forefinger),  "  and 
her  foot  so  "  (holding  up  his  little  finger). 

Pepita  was  as  good  as  she  was  pretty. 
Perhaps  she  would  come  up  to  the  well  to- 
day, for  she  was  at  mass  when  he  left  that 
morning.  He  would  go  to  the  well  and 
look  for  her. 

He  was  gone  a  long  time,  and  but  for 
the  dozing  donkeys  broiling  in  the  sun  I 
should  have  given  him  up. 

Suddenly  four  long  ears  pointed  forward, 
and  two  stumpy  tails  veered  like  weather- 
vanes.  Through  the  archway  came  my 
aguador  and  the  daintiest  of  little  gypsy 
maidens.  She  wore  a  white  kerchief  tied 
under  her  chin,  great  hoops  of  gold  in  her 
ears,  strings  of  blue  beads  around  her  neck 
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and  wrists,  over  her  shoulders  a  yellow 
scarf,  and  on  her  feet  tiny  black  slippers 
with  red  heels.  Shading  her  eyes  with  her 
fan  she  gave  me  a  timid  courtesy,  and  stood 
at  one  side,  resting  her  hand  on  her  lover's 
shoulder.  She  watched  every  movement 
of  my  brush,  and  laughed  heartily  when  a 
few  strokes  indicated  the  donkeys. 

But  it  was  growing  late.  Would  the 
most  illustrious  painter  have  any  more 
water  ?  Would  he  share  the  grapes  Pepita 
had  brought  ?  Yes,  with  pleasure  ;  but 
Pepita  should  have  five  pesetas. 

Shall  I  tell  you  what  happened  as  I 
placed  the  coins  in  her  hands  ? 

"  Ah,  senor  !  Bueno  !  bueno  !  Mateo, 
see  ! "  she  said,  holding  up  the  money  and 
seizing  my  hand,  her  eyes  filling  with  tears. 
Before  I  was  aware  she  had  kissed  it. 

The  aguador  leaned  forward  and  whis- 
pered, "  You  know  her  mother  is  very 
sick." 

Then  he  fumbled  about  between  the  don- 
keys, and  piled  both  panniers  and  all  the 
jars  on  top  of  the  uglier  and  sleepier  of  the 
two,  and  the  dainty  little  sweetheart  was 
lifted  on  the  other.  Then  I  watched  them 
through  the  archway  and  down  the  steep 
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hill,  until  they  were  lost  amid  the  pome- 
granates. 

I  held  up  the  back  of  my  hand.  Yes, 
there  was  no  mistake  ;  she  had  kissed  it. 
It  was  a  pity  that  she  —  but  then,  of  course, 
I  was  only  a  stray  painter.  I  was  not  an 
aguador,  descendant  of  a  family  eight  hun- 
dred years  old,  a  landed  proprietor,  with  a 
cash  capital  of  five  pesetas,  and  a  half  in- 
terest in  a  water-route  and  two  donkeys ! 

After  all,  are  the  good  things  of  this 
world  so  unequally  divided  ? 

Quien  sabe  ? 


A   GYPSY  DANCE  NEAR   GRANADA 


Mateo,  the 
aguador,  and 
I  became 
great  friends. 
His  cheery, 
bright  face, 
and  his  wel- 
come "  Bue- 
n  o  s  d  i  a  s, 
senor,"  were 
very  grateful  to  me  so  many  miles  away 
from  home.  He  and  the  donkeys  stumbled 
in  upon  me  at  all  hours,  and  in  all  parts  of 
the  Alhambra  grounds;  and  if  he  did  not 
quickly  catch  sight  of  my  white  umbrella, 
he  would  leave  his  little  beasts  in  the  road 
and  go  in  search  of  me. 

This  afternoon  I  heard  his  voice  far  down 
the  hill,  and  in  a  few  moments  more  he 
came  singing  through  the  small  entrance 
gate,  and,  bursting  into  a  laugh,  began  to 
tell  me  the  latest  news  in  the  city  below. 
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He  was  especially  delighted  over  the 
padre  who  sold  the  chairs  out  of  the  sacristy 
to  the  Englishman,  and  who  did  not  give 
all  the  money  to  the  bishop.  This  I  knew 
to  be  true,  for  I  had  a  hand  in  a  similar 
transaction  myself,  —  the  chair  I  write  in 
being  part  of  the  villainy. 

He  had  a  sad  story  to  tell  about  Sant- 
iago, who  lived  at  the  Great  Gate,  and 
whose  brother,  the  matador,  had  been  hurt 
in  the  bull-fight. 

Then  he  told  me  about  the  actor  from 
Madrid,  who  lived  in  one  of  the  old  red 
towers  of  the  Alhambra,  and  who  came 
every  summer  with  a  new  wife  ;  about  the 
mass  on  Sunday  last,  the  procession  of 
Holy  Week;  and  the  great  Spaniard  who 
lived  in  Paris,  and  who  visited  his  olive  farm 
only  once  in  five  years,  and  who  arrived 
yesterday.  Then,  finally,  about  Pepita.  I 
began  to  notice  that  all  these  talks  ended 
in  Pepita.  To-day  he  was  in  fine  spirits. 
He  had  already  earned  three  pesetas,  and 
it  was  not  yet  sundown. 

It  was  a  "Fiesta  day,"  and  the  churches 
and  streets  were  full,  and  the  people  very 
thirsty.  To-night  he  and  Pepita  would  go 
to  the  dance. 
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Up  to  this  time  I  listened  to  his  talk 
without  ever  looking  up  from  my  work.  I 
was  struggling  with  the  Moorish  arch  over 
the  entrance  of  the  Hall  of  the  Ambas- 
sadors, and  had  my  hands  full,  but  here  I 
laid  down  my  palette. 

"  What  dance,  Mateo  ?  " 

"  The  dance  of  the  gypsies,  senor,  at  the 
Posada  del  Albaycin.  La  Tonta  would 
dance,  and  the  king  of  the  gypsies  would 
bring  his  great  guitar.  Would  the  illus- 
trious painter  accompany  them?" 

That  being  the  one  particular  thing  the 
illustrious  painter  most  desired  to  see  in  all 
Granada,  I  at  once  accepted,  hurried  up 
my  work,  and  arranged  to  meet  them  at 
the  Great  Gate  of  Charles  V.  Accordingly 
about  an  hour  after  sundown  I  gave  my 
watch  and  wallet  to  the  landlord,  took  my 
umbrella-staff,  and  strolled  down  the  hill. 

Mateo  awaited  me  in  the  shadow  of  the 
arch  of  the  gate,  carrying  a  lantern.  Pepita 
joined  us  farther  down  in  the  city;  she 
had  stopped  on  her  way  up  to  restring  her 
guitar.  In  a  few  moments  more  we  all 
halted  at  the  door  of  a  wine  shop  in  the 
rear  of  the  church.  This  was  the  Posada 
del    Albaycin.       A    dim    lamp     fastened 
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against  the  wall  revealed  a  crowd  of  agua- 
dores,  fruit-sellers,  and  garlic-venders,  to- 
gether with  a  motley  crew  of  Spaniards  and 
gypsies  of  both  sexes  crowding  about  the 
entrance. 

As  I  passed  in,  I  heard  overhead  the 
click  of  the  castanets  and  the  low  thrum- 
ming of  the  guitars.  Ascending  the  steps, 
I  found  myself  in  a  long  room  on  the  sec- 
ond floor,  simply  furnished  with  a  row  of 
chairs  on  either  side,  and  lighted  by  a  num- 
ber of  lamps  suspended  on  brackets  fas- 
tened to  the  wall.  At  one  end  was  a  raised 
platform  covered  with  a  carpet.  Seated 
upon  this  platform  was  a  man  of  middle 
age,  very  tall  and  broadly  built,  with  the 
features  and  expression  of  an  American 
Indian.  Compared  in  size  to  the  gypsies 
about  him,  he  was  a  giant.  He  was  tun- 
ing an  enormous  guitar,  —  a  very  grand- 
father of  guitars — having  all  the  strings 
which  ordinary  instruments  of  its  class  pos- 
sess, and  an  extra  string  fastened  on  an 
outrigger.  The  back  of  this  curious  instru- 
ment was  covered  with  sheet-brass. 

As  we  entered  he  left  his  chair,  placed 
the  guitar  against  the  wall,  greeted  Mateo 
and  Pepita,  and,  having  spoken  in  an  un- 
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dertone  to  the  aguador,  raised  his  wide 
Spanish  hat  and  saluted  me  gracefully. 

Pepita  occupied  one  of  the  vacant  seats 
on  the  platform,  and  rested  her  instrument 
gently  against  her  knee,  while  her  lover 
and  I  watched  the  groups  as  they  crowded 
up  the  narrow  stairway  and  filled  the  floor 
space. 

He  pointed  out  all  the  celebrities.  The 
tall  man  with  the  overgrown  guitar  was 
known  as  the  king  of  the  gypsies.  The 
dance  to-night  was  for  his  benefit.  La 
Tonta  was  his  daughter,  and  the  best  dan- 
cer in  Spain.  She  did  not  dance  often. 
He  was  sure  I  would  not  be  disappointed. 
But  the  dance  was  about  to  begin,  and  we 
must  keep  silence. 

The  king  bowed  to  the  audience,  struck 
his  guitar  with  the  flat  of  his  hand,  swept 
all  the  strings  simultaneously,  twirled  it  in 
the  air,  kissed  it,  took  his  seat  with  a  great 
flourish,  and  began  the  melody.  Im- 
mediately, at  the  far  end  of  the  room,  a 
young  gypsy  arose,  tightened  his  belt, 
clapped  his  hands,  and  began  a  slow  move- 
ment with  his  feet,  the  dancers  and  au- 
dience keeping  time  with  their  castanets 
and  the  palms  of  their  hands. 
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Then  a  gypsy  girl  took  the  floor  and 
danced  a  "  Bolero."  Then  came  more 
gypsies  in  tight  trousers  and  loose  jackets, 
until  the  hour  arrived  for  the  sensation  of 
the  evening. 

A  great  clapping  announced  La  Tonta 
as  she  entered  quickly  from  a  side  door, 
and  stood  facing  the  mirror.  To  my  sur- 
prise she  was  a  tall,  thin,  ungraceful,  badly- 
formed,  and  slattern-looking  gypsy  woman, 
by  no  means  young.  She  was  attired  in 
a  long  yellow  calico  gown  hanging  loosely 
about  her,  much  the  worse  for  wear  and 
not  overclean.  She  wore  black  kid  slippers 
and  white  cotton  stockings.  Her  skin 
was  dark  like  all  women  of  her  race,  and 
her  eyes  large  and  luminous.  Her  mass 
of  jet-black  hair  was  caught  in  a  twist  be- 
hind, the  whole  decorated  with  blossoms 
of  the  tuberose.  Taken  as  a  whole,  she 
was  the  last  woman  in  all  Spain  you  would 
have  picked  out  as  a  star  danseuse. 

I  looked  at  Mateo  in  surprise,  but  his 
expression  was  too  earnest  and  his  admi- 
ration too  sincere.  He  evidently  did  not 
agree  with  me  in  my  estimate  of  La  Tonta. 
He  laid  his  hand  upon  my  knee,  and  said, 
"Wait!" 
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At  this  instant  a  stout  gypsy  in  his  shirt 
sleeves,  who  had  been  beating  time  with 
his  cane,  and  who  appeared  to  be  master 
of  ceremonies,  cleared  the  floor,  pressing 
everybody  back  against  the  wall. 

La  Tonta  stood  surveying  herself  in  the 
mirror  which  hung  over  the  mantel.  She 
nodded  to  Mateo,  and  began  rolling  up  her 
soiled  calico  sleeves  quite  to  her  shoulders, 
revealing  a  thin,  although  well-proportioned 
and  not  altogether  unattractive  pair  of 
arms.  She  then  stripped  the  cheap  tinsel 
bracelets  from  her  wrists,  and  hid  them  in 
her  bosom. 

As  the  music  increased  in  volume,  she 
shut  her  eyes  and  stretched  out  her  long 
arms  as  a  panther  sometimes  does  ;  then 
lifted  them  above  her  head,  and  instantly 
they  fell  into  the  rhythm  of  the  music. 
Her  feet  now  began  to  move,  and  a  pecul- 
iar swaying  motion  started  as  if  from  her 
heels,  ran  up  through  her  limbs,  back,  and 
neck,  undulated  through  her  long  arms, 
and  lost  itself  in  her  finger-tips. 

This  was  repeated  again  and  again,  each 
movement  increasing  in  intensity  ;  her 
eyes  flashing  with  a  light  rare  even  in  a 
Spanish  gypsy.      She   stamped    her   feet, 
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swayed  her  body  backward  and  forward, 
almost  touched  the  floor  with  her  hair,  and 
then  suddenly  rushed  forward,  appealing 
to  you  with  her  outstretched  arms. 

The  music  seemed  to  possess  her  like  a 
spell.  She  became  grace  itself,  her  move- 
ments sylph-like  —  and,  if  you  will  believe 
it,  positively  beautiful.  As  the  music  quick- 
ened, her  gestures  became  more  violent ; 
as  it  died  away,  you  could  hardly  believe 
she  moved  —  and  she  did  not,  except  the 
slight  shuffling  of  her  feet,  which  kept  up 
the  spell  within  her. 

The  effect  on  the  audience  was  startling. 
Men  rose  to  their  feet,  bending  forward  and 
watching  her  every  motion.  The  women 
clapped  their  hands,  encouraging  her  with 
cries  of  "  Olle  !  olle  !     Bravo,  La  Tonta  !  " 

Suddenly  the  music  ceased,  and  La 
Tonta  stood  perfectly  still.  Her  eyes 
opened,  her  arms  fell  limp  beside  her,  her 
back  straightened,  and  she  awoke  as  if 
from  a  trance.  Giving  a  quick  glance 
around,  she  gathered  her  skirts  in  her 
hand,  and  limped  rather  than  walked 
through  the  hall  and  out  into  the  side  room, 
if  anything  more  awkward  than  when  she 
had  entered. 
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The  applause  was  long-continued  and 
genuine.  I  certainly  did  my  share  of  it. 
The  look  of  supreme  satisfaction  which 
came  over  the  face  of  my  aguador  as  he 
watched  my  admiration  was  not  the  least 
part  of  my  enjoyment. 

But  the  dance  was  over,  and  we  all 
crowded  to  the  street.  Mateo  had  greet- 
ings for  his  friends,  and  Pepita  was  sur- 
rounded by  half  a  dozen  girls  of  her  own 
age,  who  had  kind  things  to  say  about  her 
part  of  the  performance.  In  a  moment  I 
was  singled  out  and  besieged  by  a  bevy  of 
dark-eyed  gypsies,  who  had  heard,  no 
doubt,  of  Pepita's  good  fortune,  and  who,  if 
they  did  not  have  sick  mothers  at  home, 
had  many  other  interests  which  were  equally 
pressing. 

"  Una  peseta,  senor,"  called  out  half  a 
dozen  at  once.  I  had  a  few  small  coins 
left  in  my  sketching-coat,  but  they  were 
soon  distributed.  "  Por  me,  seiior,"  said  a 
wicked-looking  gypsy  girl.  My  money 
being  all  gone,  and  the  bulk  of  my  prop- 
erty being  at  that  moment  in  the  hands  of 
my  landlord,  I  did  the  next  best  thing  pos- 
sible. I  gave  her  a  red  rose  from  my  but- 
tonhole with  my  best  bow.     Just  here  my 
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trouble  began.  She  received  it  with  a  cold 
smile,  and  turned  on  her  heel.  In  less  time 
thereafter  than  I  can  tell  it,  a  young  fellow 
broke  through  the  group  and  confronted 
me,  held  the  rose  in  his  hand,  poured  out  a 
torrent  of  abuse,  and  ground  it  into  the 
earth  with  his  heel. 

Mateo  sprang  forward  and  caught  him 
by  the  throat,  and  for  a  moment  it  looked 
as  if  there  was  going  to  be  as  lively  a  scene 
as  I  had  ever  experienced.  But  at  this  in- 
stant the  powerful  form  of  the  king  ap- 
peared in  the  doorway,  and,  after  mutual 
explanations  on  all  sides,  the  young  fellow 
seemed  satisfied  that  no  indignity  had  been 
offered  his  sweetheart,  and  that  the  illus- 
trious painter  had  only  intended  a  compli- 
ment especially  prized  by  the  senoritas  in 
his  own  country. 

With  this  we  separated,  Mateo  and  Pe- 
pita  going  with  me  as  far  as  the  Great  Gate, 
the  groups  scattering  down  the  crooked 
streets,  and  I  to  wander  about  the  groves 
of  the  Alhambra  before  going  to  bed. 

It  was  a  lovely  night,  and  I  wanted  once 
more  to  see  the  Garden  of  Lindaraja  with 
its  deep  shadows.  A  few  quick  steps 
brought   me   beyond    the  archway   of  the 
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Gate  of  Justice,  and  near  the  fountains  of 
the  Court  of  Lions. 

It  was  nearly  midnight.  The  Moorish 
arches,  supported  on  their  slender  marble 
columns,  wore  the  color  of  a  tea-rose,  as 
they  stood  bathed  in  the  moonlight.  There 
was  no  sound  but  the  gurgling  of  the  water 
running  through  the  channels  in  the  mar- 
ble at  my  feet,  and  the  regular  plash  of  the 
fountain. 

I  began  thinking  about  these  gypsies  — 
their  history,  the  peculiarities  of  their  race, 
the  stories  of  their  villainy  and  treachery, 
of  their  vindictiveness,  of  their  curious 
homes,  and  then  of  this  girl  whom  the  mu- 
sic had  transformed  into  a  goddess. 

My  reverie  was  broken  by  the  sound  of 
a  footstep,  and  rising  from  my  seat  I  looked 
behind  me  into  the  mass  of  shadow.  It 
ceased,  and  I  again  took  my  seat;  Some 
visitor,  I  thought,  who  would  also  see  the 
Alhambra  by  moonlight.  But  I  felt  un- 
comfortable. The  incident  of  the  rose  was, 
to  say  the  least,  unpleasant.  I  began  real- 
izing the  lateness  of  the  hour,  and  turned 
my  steps  back  to  my  lodgings. 

On  the  way  home,  finding  the  bucket  of 
the  well  of  the  Moors  at  the  top  and  full,  I 
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had  a  cool  drink.  Then  I  passed  down 
through  the  trees  and  into  the  narrow  ra- 
vine which  leads  through  the  gate,  and  so 
on  under  the  archway  and  out  into  the 
moonlight  beyond  its  black  shadow. 

At  that  instant  I  became  conscious  that 
some  one  was  following  me.  I  could  hear 
the  rapid  footfall  timed  to  keep  pace  with 
my  own.  I  grasped  my  umbrella-staff,  and 
slid  it  along  my  hand  until  I  could  feel  the 
iron  spike.  As  I  reached  the  last  outer 
step  of  the  gate,  a  man  wearing  a  gypsy's 
cloak  ran  rapidly  through  the  shadow  be- 
hind and  toward  me.  I  turned  quickly, 
and  recognized  the  young  gypsy  who  had 
so  pointedly  destroyed  my  rose  under  his 
boot  heel. 

At-  the  same  instant  another  figure 
glided  from  the  doorway  to  my  side,  and 
said  in  a  low  voice,  "  Never  fear,  caballero; 
it  is  Mateo.  I  am  watching  the  cut-throat." 
The  gypsy  started  back,  sprang  over  the 
low  wall,  and  disappeared  in  the  darkness. 
If  I  had  ever  been  glad  to  see  Mateo  it  was 
at  that  moment.  He  was  out  of  breath  — 
and  temper.  For  an  instant  he  was  unde- 
cided whether  he  would  go  home  with  me 
or  o-o  after  the  gentleman  with  the  destruc- 
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tive  heel.  I  finally  persuaded  him  that  he 
possibly  might  do  both,  but  he  should  leave 
me  at  my  lodgings  first. 

On  our  way  down  the  hill  Mateo  told  me 
his  end  of  the  story.  After  leaving  Pepita 
for  the  night,  and  crossing  the  street  which 
leads  to  the  Great  Gate,  he  had  noticed  this 
fellow  skulking  along,  and  watched  him 
turn  into  the  Alhambra  grounds.  Know- 
ing that  the  gypsy  could  not  reach  his 
home  by  that  route,  and  remembering  our 
recent  difficulty,  he  had  dogged  his  foot- 
steps into  and  through  the  Alhambra,  and 
had  caught  up  with  him  as  I  was  drinking 
at  the  well.  Believing  that  I  would  go  out 
by  the  Gate  of  Justice,  he  had  taken  the 
short  cut  down  the  hill,  and  waited  for  me 
under  the  archway,  and  I  knew  the  rest. 

I  reached  my  lodgings  and  rapped  up 
the  sleepy  porter,  and  bade  good-night  to 
my  friend  the  aguador.  I  hope  my  addi- 
tions to  Pepita's  dowry  cured  the  mother 
and  hastened  the  wedding. 
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In  Spain  evo- 
lution has  pro- 
duced the  tartana 
from  the  old- 
fashioned  char- 
coal cart.  Dur- 
ing the  process  the  cart  lost  two  of  its 
wheels  and  the  tartana  gained  two  long 
seats,  both  chintz  covered  and  made  com- 
fortable with  pew  cushions,  besides  two 
pairs  of  lace  curtains  looped  back  fore  and 
aft,  and  a  brief  flight  of  steps  farthest  from 
the  mule  serving  as  a  sort  of  Jacob's  lad- 
der for  ascending  and  descending  senoritas. 
I  was  standing  in  the  shadow  of  one  of 
the  gates  of  the  great  Mosque  at  Cordova 
when  I  saw  for  the  first  time  a  tartana. 

It  took  possession  of  me,  and  in  five 
minutes  I  had  returned  the  compliment. 

It  came  around  the  corner  with  a  rush, 
smothered  in  a  cloud  of  white  dust,  in  the 
centre  of  which  I  could  see  the  red  tassels 
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of  the  mule  and  the  outstretched  arm  of 
the  driver  seated  on  the  shaft  and  wielding 
a  whip  of  convincing  length.  Then  it 
whirled  around  before  me,  backed  to  the 
sidewalk,  and  unloaded  half  a  dozen  pairs 
of  black  eyes,  some  mantillas,  fans,  and  red- 
heeled  slippers. 

As  the  fair  senoritas  were  going  to  mass 
and  I  sketching,  we  separated  at  once. 

A  crack  of  the  whip,  a  plunge  from  the 
convinced  mule,  a  dash  along  a  hot,  dusty- 
road,  bounded  by  a  hedge  of  prickly  pears, 
and  we  all  stopped  at  an  old  Moorish  arch, 
now,  as  in  olden  times,  one  of  the  city's 
gates. 

I  stopped  for  two  reasons.  First,  be- 
cause the  custom-house  officer  insisted  upon 
it ;  and  second,  because  the  gate  loomed 
up  in  such  majestic  symmetry  against  the 
deep  blue  sky  that  I  determined  to  paint  it 
at  once,  and  so  ordered  the  driver  to  un- 
limber,  and  prepared  for  action. 

This  meant  that  the  mule  was  unhar- 
nessed and  tethered  in  a  shady  spot,  and 
that  I  was  anchored  out  by  myself  in  the 
tartana  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  and  in 
the  immediate  centre  of  all  the  traffic  of 
the  city's  gate. 
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Any  other  position,  however,  would  have 
been  useless,  for  it  was  the  only  spot  from 
which  I  could  see  through  the  arch  and 
into  the  city's  streets  beyond. 

Considering  that  I  and  my  tartana  were 
public  nuisances,  the  good-nature  and  for- 
bearance of  the  populace  were  remarkable. 
Every  now  and  then  a  great  string  of  mules 
would  come  to  a  standstill  off  my  weather 
bow,  the  muleteer  would  slide  down  from 
his  perch,  step  forward,  peer  into  my  shaded 
retreat,  catch  sight  of  the  easel,  apologize 
for  disturbing  the  painter,  and  then  proceed 
to  disentangle  his  string  of  quadrupeds  as 
if  it  was  a  matter  of  course  and  part  of  his 
daily  routine. 

Even  the  custom-house  officers  exacting 
tithes  from  the  hucksters  bringing  their 
produce  to  the  city's  market,  and  who  at 
first  regarded  me  with  suspicion,  became 
courteous  and  lent  a  helping  hand  in 
straightening  out  the  continuous  proces- 
sion of  donkeys,  market  carts,  wagons,  and 
teams  crossing  the  cool  shadow  of  the  arch. 

The  crowd  about  my  muleless  tartana 
were  equally  considerate.  They  stood  for 
hours  patient  and  silent,  filled  my  water- 
bottle,  brought  me  coffee,  and  one  old  San- 
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cho  Panza  of  a  farmer  even  handed  me  up 
a  great  bunch  of  white  grapes.  All  they 
wanted  in  return  was  a  view  of  the  sketch. 
This  I  paid,  holding  it  up  regularly  for  their 
inspection  every  half  hour. 

While  this  busy  scene  occupied  the  road- 
way under  the  gate,  another  of  quite  a  dif- 
ferent character  was  taking  place  in  the 
grated  rooms  above  it. 

I  had  noticed  on  my  arrival  a  thinly  con- 
structed military  gentleman  all  sword  and 
moustache,  who  watched  me  from  a  win- 
dow, and  who  seemed  to  take  an  especial 
interest  in  my  movements.  I  now  caught 
sight  of  him  at  an  upper  window  gesticulat- 
ing wildly  and  surrounded  by  a  group  of 
other  military  gentlemen,  all  apparently  ab- 
sorbed in  me,  my  tartana,  and  my  circle  of 
art  students.  Then  they  disappeared,  and 
I  gave  the  incident  no  further  thought. 

Half  an  hour  later  the  vista  of  the  street 
seen  through  the  gate,  and  consequently 
the  central  point  of  my  sketch,  was  ob- 
structed by  a  mass  of  people  crowding 
about  the  great  swinging  doors,  and  from 
it  marched  a  file  of  soldiers  under  com- 
mand of  an  officer  who  began  a  series  of 
military  movements  of  great  simplicity. 
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First,  they  marched  up  the  road  and  left 
two  men.  Then  they  marched  back  and 
left  two  more.  Then  they  deployed  in 
front  and  stationed  one  at  each  wheel  of 
my  tartana,  and  finally  the  officer  stepped 
forward,  drew  his  sword,  and,  looking  me 
searchingly  in  the  face,  made  this  start- 
ling announcement :  — 

"  Seiior,  the  general  in  command  has 
ordered  your  instant  arrest.  You  will 
accompany  me  to  the  prison." 

As  soon  as  I  recovered  my  breath  I  came 
down  Jacob's  ladder  and  asked  politely  for 
an  explanation.  The  only  reply  was  a  crisp 
order  closing  the  files,  followed  by  a  for- 
ward march  which  swept  me  down  the 
dusty  road  under  the  gate,  through  an  iron- 
barred  door,  up  a  broad  flight  of  stone 
steps  leading  up  one  side  of  the  gate- way, 
and  into  a  room  on  the  second  floor  dimly 
lighted  by  small  grated  windows. 

As  soon  as  my  eyes,  dazzled  by  the  glare 
of  the  sunlight,  became  accustomed  to  the 
semi-darkness,  I  discovered  an  officer  with 
snow-white  hair  and  moustache,  seated  at 
a  desk  and  poring  over  a  mass  of  papers. 
He  was  in  full  uniform,  was  half  covered 
with  medals,  and  attended  by  a  secretary. 
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He  arose,  perforated  me  with  his  eye, 
listened  to  the  officer's  statement,  and 
demanded  my  age,  name,  and  occupation. 
To  these  questions  I  gave  civil  answers, 
which  the  secretary  recorded. 

Then  he  faced  me  sternly  and  said, 
"  What  are  you  doing  in  Cordova  ?  " 

"  A  little  of  everything,  your  excellency, 
I  prowl  about  the  streets,  lounge  in  the 
cafes,  go  to  mass,  make  love  to  the  senori- 
tas,  attend  the  bull-fight,  and  "  — 

"  And  make  drawings  ?  " 

"  I  admit  it,  your  excellency." 

"  What  do  you  do  with  these  drawings, 
senor  pintor  ? " 

"  Sell  them,  your  excellency  —  when  I 
can." 

"  You  are  a  Frenchman  ?  " 

"  No,  I  am  an  American." 

"  Your  passport." 

"  I  have  none." 

That  settled  it.  Seizing  a  pen,  he  in- 
dorsed a  paper  handed  him  by  his  secre- 
tary, passed  it  to  the  officer,  and  said,  in  a 
gruff  voice,  "  Conduct  this  man  to  the  Gov- 
ernor." 

More  closing  in  of  files,  more  drawn 
sword,  more  forward  march,  and  down  the 
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stone  stairs  we  all  tramped,  out  into  the 
glare  of  the  sunlight,  through  the  excited, 
sympathetic,  and  curious  mob,  and  then  up 
on  the  other  side  of  the  gate,  and  up  a  pre- 
cisely similar  staircase,  and  into  a  precisely 
similar  semi-dark  room.  More  desk,  more 
secretary,  —  two  this  time,  —  and  more  ex- 
cellency, but  here  the  similarity  ends. 

At  a  square  table  covered  with  books 
and  papers  was  seated  a  young  officer, 
scarcely  twenty  years  of  age,  also  in  full 
uniform,  but  without  the  numismatic  collec- 
tion decorating  his  chest.  He  was  occu- 
pied in  rolling  a  cigarette. 

The  only  sign  he  gave  of  our  presence 
was  a  glance  at  the  squad  and  a  slight  nod 
to  the  officer,  who  saluted  him  with  marked 
deference.  As  for  myself,  I  do  not  think 
I  came  within  his  range. 

The  cigarette  complete,  he  struck  a  light, 
blew  a  cloud  of  smoke  from  his  nostrils, 
read  the  much-indorsed  paper,  reached  for 
a  pen,  and  was  about  to  countersign  it 
when  I  stepped  forward. 

"  Will  your  highness  inform  me  why  I 
am  under  arrest  ?  " 

"  Certainly  ;  you  have  been  detected  in 
making  plans  of  this  prison,  which  is  a  mil- 
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itary  post  of  Spain.  In  time  of  war  this  is 
punished  with  death  ;  in  time  of  peace,  by 
imprisonment." 

All  this,  you  know,  with  as  much  ease 
and  grace  of  manner  as  if  he  had  invited 
me  to  luncheon,  and  was  merely  giving  di- 
rections about  the  temperature  of  the  bur- 
gundy ! 

"  But  I  am  not  a  spy.  I  am  simply  an 
American  painter  traveling  through  Spain, 
sketching  as  I  go,  and  painting  whatever 
pleases  my  fancy.  Last  week  it  was  the 
awnings  over  the  street  of  the  Sierpes  in 
Seville,  yesterday  the  donkeys  dozing  in 
the  sun  at  the  gate  of  the  Mosque,  and  to- 
day this  old  Moorish  arch,  so  typical  of 
Spain's  great  history." 

He  threw  away  his  cigarette,  lost  his 
languid  air,  took  up  the  paper,  re-read  it 
carefully  to  the  end,  and  said  :  — 

"  But  you  have  no  passport." 

"  You  are  mistaken." 

"  Produce  it." 

I  ran  my  hand  into  my  blouse  and 
handed  him  my  pocket  sketch-book. 

He  opened  it,  stopped  at  the  first  page, 
turned  the  others  slowly,  backed  uncon- 
sciously into  his  chair,  sat  down,  covered 
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his  face  with  a  smile,  broke  into  a  laugh, 
ordered  the  officer  to  follow  him,  and  dis- 
appeared through  a  door. 

I  occupied  myself  examining  the  brass 
numbers  on  the  cartridge-boxes  of  the 
squad,  and  wondering  what  size  handcuffs 
I  wore.  Before  I  had  settled  it,  the  officer 
returned,  saluted  me,  escorted  me  through 
the  door,  leaving  the  squad  behind,  and  led 
me  into  a  small  room  luxuriously  furnished. 
The  young  Governor  came  forward  and 
held  out  his  hand. 

"  Seiior,  you  are  free.  I  have  seen  your 
picture.  It  is  admirable.  I  regret  the  mis- 
take. The  officer  will  conduct  you  to  your 
tartana  and  detail  a  file  of  men  who  will 
prevent  your  being  disturbed  until  you  fin- 
ish.    Adios." 

It  was  a  noble  and  goodly  sight  to  see 
that  awkward  squad  mount  guard  in  the 
dust  and  heat  !  It  was  so  frightfully  hot 
out  there  in  the  road,  and  so  delightfully 
cool  inside  the  tartana.  It  was  another 
exhilarating  exhibition  to  watch  the  crowd 
and  see  them  tortured  by  hopeless  curiosity 
to  understand  the  situation.  It  was  still 
an  additional  delightful  spectacle  to  con- 
template the  driver,  who  had  shrunk  into 
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a  mere  ghost  of  himself  when  the  arrest 
was  made,  and  who  was  now  swelling  with 
the  importance  of  the  result. 

An  hour  later  the  sketch  was  finished, 
the  squad  dismissed,  the  officer,  who  turned 
out  to  be  a  charming  fellow,  was  seated 
beside  me  ;  the  mule,  the  driver,  and  the 
tartana  became  once  more  a  compact  or- 
ganization, and  we  rattled  back  through 
the  blinding  dust,  and  stopped  at  a  cafe  of 
the  officer's  choosing. 

Over  the  cognac  I  mustered  up  courage 
to  ask  him  this  question  :  — 

"  If  you  will  permit  me,  senor  capitan, 
who  is  the  young  Governor  ?  " 

"  Do  you  not  know  ? " 

I  expressed  my  ignorance. 

"  The  Governor,  caballero,  is  the  cousin 
of  the  King." 


A  VERANDA  IN  THE  ALCAZARIA 


To  really 
understand 
and  appreci- 
ate Spanish 
life  you  must 
live  in  the 
streets.  Not 
lounge 
through 
them,  but  sit 
down  somewhere  and  keep  still  long 
enough  for  the  ants  to  crawl  over  you,  and 
so  contemplate  the  people  at  your  leisure. 
If  you  are  a  painter  you  will  have  every 
facility  given  you.  The  balconies  over 
your  head  will  be  full  of  senoritas  fanning 
lazily  and  peering  at  you  through  the  iron 
gratings  ;  the  barber  across  the  way  will 
lay  aside  his  half-moon  basin  and  cross  over 
to  your  side  of  the  street  and  chat  with  you 
about  the  bull-fight  of  yesterday  and  the 
fiesta  to-morrow,  and  give  you  all  the  scan- 
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dal  of  the  neighborhood  before  noon.  The 
sombrerero,  whose  awnings  are  hung  with 
great  strings  of  black  hats  of  all  shapes  and 
sizes,  will  leave  his  shop  and  watch  you  by 
the  hour  ;  and  the  fat,  good-natured  priest 
will  stand  quietly  at  your  elbow  and  en- 
courage you  with  such  appreciative  criti- 
cisms as  "  Muybien."  "  Bonita,  senor." 
"  Bonisima." 

If  you  keep  your  eyes  about  you,  you  will 
catch  Figaro  casting  furtive  glances  at  a 
shaded  window  above  you,  and  later  on  a 
scrap  of  paper  will  come  fluttering  down  at 
your  feet,  which  the  quick-witted  barber 
covers  with  his  foot,  slyly  picks  up,  and  af- 
terwards reads  and  kisses  behind  the  half- 
closed  curtains  of  his  shop.  So  much  of 
this  sort  of  thing  will  go  on  during  the 
day  that  you  wonder  what  the  night  may 
bring  forth. 

The  Alcazaria  in  Seville,  upon  the  broad 
flags  of  which  I  spent  the  greater  part  of 
three  days,  is  just  such  a  street.  It  is  a  nar- 
row, winding,  crooked  thoroughfare,  shaded 
by  great  awnings  stretched  between  the 
overhanging  roofs,  and  filled  with  balconies 
holding  great  tropical  plants,  strings  of 
black  hats,  festoons  of  gay  colored  stuffs, 
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sly  peeping  senoritas,  fruit  sellers,  agua- 
dores,  donkeys,  beggars,  and  the  thousand 
and  one  things  that  make  up  Spanish 
life. 

Before  I  finished  my  picture  I  had  be- 
come quite  an  old  settler,  and  knew  what 
time  the  doctor  came  in,  and  who  was  sick 
over  the  way,  and  the  name  of  the  boy  with 
the  crutch,  and  the  picador  who  lived  in 
the  rear  and  who  strutted  about  on  the 
flagging  in  his  buckskin  leggings,  padded 
with  steel  springs,  on  the  day  of  the  bull- 
fight, and  the  story  about  the  sad-faced 
girl  in  the  window  over  the  wine  shop, 
whose  lover  was  in  prison. 

But  of  course  one  cannot  know  a  street 
at  one  sitting.  The  Alcazaria,  on  the 
morning  of  the  first  day,  was  to  me  only  a 
Spanish  street  ;  on  the  morning  of  the  sec- 
ond day  I  began  to  realize  that  it  contained 
a  window  over  my  shoulder  opening  on  a 
small  veranda  half  hidden  in  flowers  and 
palms  ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  third 
day  I  knew  just  the  hour  at  which  its  oc- 
cupant returned  from  mass,  the  shape  of 
her  head  and  mantilla,  and  could  recognize 
her  duenna  at  sight. 

This    charming  Spanish  beauty   greatly 
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interested  me.  If  I  accidentally  caught 
her  eye  through  the  leaves  and  flowers,  she 
would  drop  her  lashes  so  quickly,  and  with 
such  a  half  frightened,  timid  look,  that  I 
immediately  looked  the  other  way  for  fall 
five  minutes  in  lieu  of  an  apology  ;  and  I 
must  confess  that  after  studying  her  move- 
ments for  three  days  I  should  as  soon  have 
thought  of  kissing  my  hand  to  the  Mother 
Superior  of  the  convent  as  to  this  modest 
little  maiden.  I  must  also  confess  that  no 
other  senorita  led  me  to  any  such  conclu- 
sion in  any  of  the  other  balconies  about 
me. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day  I  be- 
gan final  preparations  for  my  departure, 
and  as  everybody  wanted  to  see  the  picture, 
it  was  displayed  in  the  shop  of  the  barber 
because  he  had  a  good  light.  Then  I  sent 
his  small  boy  for  my  big  umbrella  and  for 
a  large,  unused  canvas  which  I  had  stored 
in  the  wine  shop  at  the  corner,  and  which, 
with  my  smaller  traps,  he  agreed  to  take  to 
my  lodgings  ;  and  then  there  was  a  gen- 
eral hand-shaking  and  some  slight  waving 
of  white  hands  and  handkerchiefs  from  the 
balconies  over  the  way,  in  which  my  timid 
senorita  did  not  join  ;  and  so,  lighting  my 
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cigarette,    I    made  my    aclios  and  strolled 
down  the  street  to  the  church. 

It  was  the  hour  for  vespers,  and  the 
streets  were  filling  rapidly  with  penitents 
on  their  way  to  prayers.  With  no  definite 
object  in  view  except  to  see  the  people  and 
watch  their  movements,  and  with  that 
sense  of  relief  which  comes  over  one  after 
his  day's  work  is  done,  I  mingled  in  the 
throng  and  passed  between  the  great  swing- 
ing doors  and  into  the  wide  incense-laden 
interior,  and  sat  down  near  the  door  to 
watch  the  service.  The  dim  light  sifted  in 
through  the  stained-glass  windows  and 
rested  on  the  clouds  of  incense  swung  from 
the  censers.  Every  now  and  then  I  heard 
the  tinkling  of  the  altar-bell,  and  the  deep 
tones  of  the  organ.  Around  me  were  the 
bowed  heads  of  the  penitents,  silently  tell- 
ing their  beads,  and  next  me  the  upturned 
face  and  streaming  eyes  of  a  grief-stricken 
woman,  whispering  her  sorrow  to  the  Vir- 
gin. To  the  left  of  where  I  kneeled  was  a 
small  chapel,  and,  dividing  me  from  this, 
an  iron  grating  of  delicate  workmanship, 
behind  which  were  grouped  a  number  of 
people  praying  before  a  picture  of  the 
Christ.     Suddenly  another  figure  came  in, 
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kneeled,  and  prayed  silently.  It  was  my 
timid  senorita,  and  before  I  was  through 
wondering  how  she  could  come  so  quickly, 
a  young  priest  entered  and  knelt  imme- 
diately behind  her.  He  was  the  same  I 
had  seen  in  the  Alcazaria  glancing  at  her 
window  as  he  passed. 

Fearing  that  I  should  frighten  her,  as  I 
had  often  done  before,  I  moved  a  few  steps 
away  ;  but  she  was  so  lovely  and  Madonna- 
like with  her  mantilla  shading  her  eyes 
and  her  fan  fluttering  slowly  like  a  butter- 
fly,—  now  poising,  now  balancing,  then 
waving  and  settling,  —  that  I  instinctively 
sought  for  my  sketch-book  to  catch  an 
outline  of  her  pose,  feeling  assured  that  I 
should  not  be  discovered.  Before  I  had 
half  finished  she  arose,  slowly  passed  the 
priest,  half  covered  him  with  her  mantilla, 
and  quick  as  thought  slipped  a  white  en- 
velope under  his  prayer-book ! 

It  was  done  so  neatly  and  quickly  and 
with  such  self-possession  that  it  was  some 
time  before  I  recovered  my  equilibrium. 
Had  I  made  any  mistake  ?  Could  it  pos- 
sibly be  the  same  demure,  modest,  shy 
senorita  of  the  veranda,  or  was  it  not  some 
one    resembling    her  ?     All  these  Spanish 
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beauties  have  black  eyes,  I  thought,  carry 
the  colors  of  their  favorite  matador  on 
their  fans,  and  look  alike.  Perhaps,  after 
all,  I  was  mistaken. 

I  determined  to  find  out. 

Before  she  had  reached  the  outer  step 
of  the  church  I  had  overtaken  her,  but  her 
mantilla  was  too  closely  drawn  for  me  to 
see  her  face.  The  duenna,  however,  was  un- 
mistakable, for  she  wore  great  silver  hoops 
in  her  ears  and  an  enormously  high  comb, 
and  once  seen  was  not  easily  forgotten ;  but 
to  be  quite  sure,  I  followed  along  until  she 
entered  the  Alcazaria,  and  so  on  to  the  step 
of  her  house.  If  she  touched  the  old  Moor- 
ish knocker  and  rapped,  it  would  end  it. 

She  lingered  for  a  few  minutes  at  the 
iron  gate,  chatted  with  her  duenna,  watched 
me  cross  the  street,  kept  her  eyes  upon  me 
with  her  old  saintly  look,  patted  her  attend- 
ant on  the  back,  gently  closed  the  gate 
upon  the  good  woman,  leaving  her  on  the 
inside,  then  bent  her  own  pretty  head, 
pushed  back  her  mantilla,  showing  her 
white  throat,  and  flashing  upon  me  from 
the  corner  of  her  eye  the  most  coquettish, 
daring,  and  mischievous  of  glances,  touched 
her  finger-tips  to  her  lips,  and  vanished  ! 
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I  had  made  no  mistake  except  in  human 
nature.  Surely  Murillo  must  have  gone  to 
Italy  for  his  Madonnas.  They  were  not  in 
Seville,  if  the  times  have  not  changed. 

I  crossed  over  and  had  a  parting  chat 
with  the  barber.  What  about  the  senorita 
opposite  who  had  just  entered  her  gate? 
"  Ah,  senor  !  She  is  most  lovely.  She  is 
called  The  Pious  ;  but  you  need  not  look 
that  way.  She  is  the  betrothed  of  the 
olive  merchant  who  lives  at  San  Juan,  and 
who  visits  her  every  Sunday.  The  wed- 
ding takes  place  next  month." 

Figaro  believed  it.  I  could  see  it  in  his 
face.     So,  perhaps,  did  the  olive  merchant. 

I  did  not. 


IN  AND  OUT  OF  A  CAB  IN  AMSTER- 
DAM 

It  is  rain- 
ing this  morn- 
ing in  Am- 
sterdam. It 
is  a  way  it  has 
in  Holland. 
The  old  set- 
tlers do  not 
seem  to  mind  it,  but  I  am  only  a  few  days 
from  the  land  of  the  orange  and  the  olive, 
and,  although  these  wet,  silvery  grays  and 
fresh  greens  are  full  of  "quality,"  I  long 
for  the  deep  blue  skies  and  clear-cut 
shadows  of  sunny  Spain.  On  this  partic- 
ular morning  I  am  in  a  cab  and  in  search 
of  a  certain  fish-market,  and  cabby  is  fol- 
lowing the  directions  given  him  by  a  very 
round  porter  with  a  very  flat  cap  and  a 
deep  bass  voice. 

There  is  nothing  so  comfortable  as  a  cab 
to  paint  in  if  you  only  know  how  to  utilize 
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its  resources.  For  me,  long  practice  has 
brought  it  to  a  fine  art.  First,  I  have 
cabby  take  out  the  horse.  This  prevents 
his  shaking  me  when  he  changes  his  tired 
leg.  He  is  generally  a  spiral-spring-fecl 
beast,  and  enjoys  the  relief.  Then  I  take 
out  the  cushions.  This  keeps  them  dry. 
Then  I  close  the  back  and  off-side  curtains, 
so  as  to  concentrate  the  light,  prop  my 
easel  up  against  the  front  seat,  spread  my 
palette  and  brushes  on  the  bare  wooden 
one,  hang  my  rubber  water-bottle  up  to  the 
arm  rest,  and  begin  work.  (I  have  even 
discovered  in  the  bottom  of  certain  cabs 
such  luxuries  as  knot  or  auger  holes 
through  which  to  pour  my  waste  water.) 
I  then  pass  the  umbrella-staff  to  cabby, 
calling  particular  attention  to  the  iron 
spike,  and  explain  how  useful  it  may  be- 
come in  removing  the  inquisitive  small 
boy  from  the  hind  wheel.  One  lesson  and 
two  boys  makes  a  cabby  an  expert.  This 
is  why  I  am  in  a  cab  and  am  driving  down 
the  Keizersgraacht  on  this  very  wet  morn- 
ing in  Amsterdam. 

Before  the  fat  porter's  directions  could 
be  fully  carried  out,  however,  I  caught 
sight  of  an    old    bridge  spanning  a  canal 
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which  pleased  me  greatly,  and  before  my 
friend  on  the  box  could  realize  the  con- 
sequences I  had  his  horse  out  and  tied  to  a 
wharf  post,  and  the  interior  of  his  cab 
transformed  into  a  studio. 

In  five  minutes  I  discovered  that  a  cab- 
less  horse  and  a  horseless  cab  presided  over 
by  a  cabby  armed  with  an  umbrella-staff 
was  not  an  every-day  sight  in  Amsterdam. 
I  had  camped  on  the  stone  quay  some  dis- 
tance from  the  street  and  out  of  every- 
body's way.  I  congratulated  myself  on 
my  location,  and  felt  sure  I  would  not  be 
disturbed.  On  my  left  was  the  canal 
crowded  with  market-boats  laden  with  gar- 
den-truck ;  on  my  right,  the  narrow  street 
choked  with  the  traffic  of  the  city. 

Suddenly  the  business  of  Amsterdam 
ceased.  Everybody  on  the  large  boats 
scrambled  into  smaller  ones  and  sculled  for 
shore.  Everybody  in  the  street  simulta- 
neously jumped  from  cart,  wagon,  and  door- 
step, and  in  twenty  seconds  I  was  over- 
whelmed by  a  surging  throng,  who  swarmed 
about  my  four-wheeler  and  blocked  up  my 
only  window  with  anxious,  inquiring  faces. 

I  had  been  in  a  crowd  like  this  before, 
and  knew  exactly  what  to  do.     Sphynx-like 
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silence  and  immobility  of  face  are  impera- 
tive. If  you  neither  speak  nor  smile,  the 
mob  imbibes  a  kind  of  respect  for  you 
amounting  almost  to  awe.  Those  nearest 
you,  who  can  see  a  little  and  want  to  see 
more,  unconsciously  become  your  cham- 
pions, and  expostulate  with  those  who  can- 
not see  anything,  cautioning  them  against 
shaking  the  painter  and  obstructing  his 
view. 

This  crowd  was  no  exception  to  the  gen- 
eral rule.  I  noticed,  however,  one  pecul- 
iarity. As  each  Amsterdammer  reached 
my  window  he  would  gaze  silently  at  my 
canvas  and  then  say,  "Ah,  teekenmees- 
ter."  Soon  the  word  went  around  and 
reached  the  belated  citizens  rushing  up, 
who  stopped  and  appeared  satisfied,  as  they 
all  exclaimed,  "Ah,  teekenmeester." 

At  last  commerce  resumed  her  sway. 
The  street  disentangled  itself.  The  mar- 
ket in  cabbages  again  became  active,  and 
I  was  left  comparatively  alone,  always  ex- 
cepting the  small  boy.  The  variety  here 
was  singularly  irritating.  They  mounted 
the  roof,  blocked  up  the  windows,  clam- 
bered up  on  the  front  seat,  until  cabby  be- 
came sufficiently  conversant  *vith  the  use 
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of  the  business  end  of  my  umbrella-staff, 
after  which  they  kept  themselves  at  a  re- 
spectful distance. 

Finally  a  calm  settled  down  over  every- 
thing. The  rain  fell  gently  and  contin- 
uously. The  spiral-spring  beast  rested 
himself  on  alternate  legs,  and  the  boys  con- 
templated me  from  a  distance.  Cabby 
leaned  in  the  off  window  and  became  use- 
ful as  a  cup  holder,  and  I  was  rapidly  finish- 
ing my  first  sketch  in  Holland  when  the 
light  was  shut  out,  and  looking  up  I  saw 
the  head  of  an  officer  of  police.  He  sur- 
veyed me  keenly,  —  my  sketch  and  my  in- 
terior arrangements,  —  and  then  in  a  gruff 
voice  gave  me  an  order  in  low  Dutch.  I 
pointed  to  my  staff  holder,  and  continued 
painting.  In  a  moment  the  officer  thrust 
his  head  through  the  off  window  and  re- 
peated his  order  in  high  Dutch.  I  waved 
him  away  firmly,  and  again  referred  him  to 
cabby. 

Then  a  war  began  on  the  outside  in 
which  everybody  took  a  hand,  and  in  half 
a  minute  more  the  population  of  Amster- 
dam had  blocked  up  the  wharf.  I  preserved 
my  Egyptian  exterior,  and  proceeded  un- 
concernedly to  lay  a  fresh  wash  over  my 
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sky.  While  thus  occupied,  I  became  con- 
scious that  the  spiral -spring  was  being 
united  once  more  to  the  cab.  This  fact 
became  positive  when  cabby  delivered  up 
the  umbrella-staff  and  opened  the  door. 

I  got  out. 

The  gentleman  in  gilt  buttons  was  at  a 
white  heat.  The  mass-meeting  were  in- 
dulging in  a  running  fire  of  criticism, 
punctuated  by  loose  cabbage  leaves  and  re- 
jected vegetables,  which  sailed,  bomb-like, 
through  the  air,  and  the  upshot  of  the 
whole  matter  was  that  the  officer  ordered 
me  away  from  the  quay  and  into  a  side 
street. 

But  why  ?  The  streets  of  Amsterdam 
were  free.  I  was  out  of  everybody's  way, 
was  breaking  no  law,  and  creating  no  dis- 
turbance. 

At  this  instant  half  of  a  yesterday's  cab- 
bage came  sailing  through  the  atmosphere 
from  a  spot  in  the  direction  of  a  group  of 
wharf-rats,  struck  the  officer's  helmet,  and 
rolled  it  into  the  canal.  A  yell  went  up 
from  the  crowd,  cabby  went  down  to  the 
water  for  the  headgear,  and  the  owner 
drew  his  short  sword  and  charged  on  the 
wharf-rats,  who  suddenly  disappeared. 
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I  reentered  my  studio,  shut  the  door,  and 
continued  work.  I  concluded  that  it  was 
not  my  funeral. 

I  remember  distinctly  the  situation  at 
this  moment.  I  had  my  water-bottle  in  my 
hand  re-filling  the  cups,  mouth  full  of 
brushes,  palette  on  my  lap,  and  easel 
steadied  by  one  foot.  Suddenly  a  face  sur- 
mounted by  a  wet  helmet,  and  livid  with 
rage,  was  thrust  into  mine,  and  a  three- 
cornered  variety  of  dialect  that  would  pro- 
duce a  sore  throat  in  any  one  except  a 
Dutchman  was  hurled  at  me,  accompanied 
by  the  usual  well-known  "move  on  "  ges- 
ture. 

Remembering  the  soothing  influence  ex- 
erted on  the  former  mob,  I  touched  my  hat 
to  his  excellency,  and  said,  "  Teekenmees- 
ter."  The  head  disappeared  like  a  shot, 
and  in  an  instant  I  was  flat  on  my  back  in 
the  bottom  of  the  cab,  bespattered  with 
water,  smeared  with  paint,  and  half  smoth- 
ered under  a  debris  of  cushions,  water- 
cups,  wet-paper,  and  loose  sketches,  and  in 
that  position  was  unceremoniously  jolted 
over  the  stones. 

The  majesty  of  the  law  had  asserted  it- 
self !     I  was  backed  up  in  a  side  street ! 
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I  broke  open  the  door  and  crawled  out 
in  the  rain.  His  excellency  was  standing 
at  the  head  of  the  spiral-spring,  with  a 
sardonic  grin  on  his  countenance. 

The  mob  greeted  my  appearance  with  a 
shout  of  derision.  I  mounted  the  driver's 
seat  and  harangued  them.  I  asked,  in  a 
voice  which  might  have  been  heard  in  Rot- 
terdam, if  anybody  about  me  understood 
English.  A  shabbily-dressed,  threadbare 
young  fellow  elbowed  his  way  towards  me 
and  said  he  did.  I  helped  him  up  beside 
me  on  the  box  and  addressed  the  multi- 
tude, my  seedy  friend  interpreting.  I  re- 
viewed the  history  of  old  Amsterdam  and 
its  traditions ;  its  reputation  for  hospital- 
ity ;  its  powerful  colonies  scattered  over 
the  world ;  its  love  for  art  and  artists. 
Then  I  passed  to  the  greatest  of  all  its  pos- 
sessions, —  the  New  Amsterdam  of  the 
New  World,  my  own  city,  —  and  asked 
them  as  Amsterdammers,  or  the  reverse, 
whether  they  considered  I  had  been  fairly 
treated  in  the  city  of  my  great-grandfathers 
—  I,  a  painter  and  a  New  Yorker! 

I  had  come  three  thousand  miles  to  carry 
home  to  their  children  in  the  New  World 
some  sketches  of  the  grand  old  city  they 
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loved  so  well,  and  in  return  I  had  been  in- 
sulted, abused,  bumped  over  the  stones, 
and  made  a  laughing  stock. 

I  would  appeal  to  them  as  brothers  to 
decide  whether  these  streets  of  Amster- 
dam were  not  always  open  to  her  descend- 
ants, and  whether  I  was  not  entitled  to  use 
them  at  all  times  by  virtue  of  my  very 
birthright.  (Another  shout  went  up,  but 
this  time  a  friendly  one.)  This  being  the 
case,  I  proposed  to  reoccupy  my  position 
and  finish  my  sketch.  If  I  had  violated 
any  law  it  was  the  duty  of  the  officer  to 
put  me  under  arrest.  If  not,  then  I  was 
free  to  do  as  I  pleased  ;  and  if  the  highly 
honorable  group  of  influential  citizens  about 
me  would  open  their  ranks,  I  would  drive 
the  cab  back  myself  to  the  spot  from  which 
I  had  been  so  cruelly  torn. 

Another  prolonged  shout  followed  the 
interpretation,  an  opening  was  quickly 
made,  and  I  had  begun  to  chafe  the  spiral- 
spring  with  my  shabby  friend's  umbrella, 
when  cabby  rushed  forward,  pale  and  trem- 
bling, seized  the  bridle,  and  begged  me 
piteously  to  desist.  My  friend  then  ex- 
plained that  cabby  would  probably  lose  his 
license  if    I  persisted,    although    I    might 
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carry  my  point  and  his  cab  back  to  the 
quay. 

This  argument  being  unanswerable,  a 
council  of  war  was  held,  to  which  a  num- 
ber of  citizens  who  were  leaning  over  the 
front  wheels  were  invited,  and  it  was  de- 
cided to  drive  at  once  to  the  nearest  police 
station  and  submit  the  whole  outrage  to 
the  chief. 

In  two  minutes  we  halted  under  the  tra- 
ditional green  glass  lamp  so  familiar  to  all 
frequenters  of  such  places.  We  saluted 
the  sergeant,  and  were  shown  up  a  wind- 
ing iron  staircase  into  a  small  room  and  up 
to  a  long  green  table,  behind  which  sat  a 
baldheaded  old  fellow  in  undress  uniform, 
smoking  a  short  pipe. 

My  threadbare  friend  explained  the  cause 
of  our  visit.  The  old  fellow  looked  sur- 
prised, and  touched  a  bell  which  brought 
in  another  smoker  in  full  dress,  whose  right 
ear  served  as  a  rack  for  a  quill  pen,  and  who 
used  it  (the  pen  not  the  ear)  to  take  down 
our  statement.  Then  the  chief  turned  to 
me  and  asked  my  name.  I  gave  it.  This 
he  repeated  to  the  secretary.  Occupa- 
tion ?  Painter.  "  Teekenmeester,"  said  he 
to  the  secretary. 
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Magic  word !  I  have  you  at  last. 
Teekenmeester  is  Dutch  for  painter. 

The  chief  read  the  secretary's  notes, 
signed  them,  and  said  I  should  call  again 
in  ten  days,  and  he  would  submit  a  re- 
port. 

"  Report !  What  do  I  want  with  a  re- 
port, your  imperial  highness  ?  It  is  now 
four  o'clock,  and  I  have  but  two  hours  of 
daylight  to  finish  this  sketch.  I  don't 
want  a  report.  I  want  an  order  compel- 
ling the  pirate  who  presides  over  the  cab- 
bage market  district  to  respect  the  rights 
of  a  descendant  of  Amsterdam  who  is 
peacefully  pursuing  his  avocation."  Cer- 
tainly, he  so  intended.  I  was  at  liberty  to 
replace  my  cab  and  finish  my  sketch.  The 
officer  exceeded  his  instructions. 

But  how  ?  I  did  not  want  either  to  pro- 
voke a  riot  or  get  my  cabby  into  trouble. 
Ah,  he  understood.  Another  bell  brought 
an  orderly,  who  conducted  us  down-stairs, 
opened  a  side  door,  called  two  officers, 
placed  one  outside  with  cabby  and  the  other 
inside  with  me  and  Threadbare,  and  we 
drove  straight  back  to  the  quay  and  were 
welcomed  by  a  shout  from  my  constituents 
compared  to  which  all  former  cheering  was 
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a  dead  silence.  I  looked  around  for  his 
excellency,  but  he  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

Verily,  the  majesty  of  the  law  had  as- 
serted itself ! 

I  do  not  think  I  made  much  of  an  im- 
pression as  a  painter  in  Amsterdam,  but  I 
have  always  had  an  idea  that  I  could  be 
elected  alderman  in  the  cabbage  market 
district. 


A    WATER-LOGGED    TOWN  IN  HOL- 
LAND 


Having 
shaken  the 
water  of  Am- 
sterdam from 
off  my  feet,  dust 
being  out  of 
the  question  in 
this  moist  cli- 
mate, I  have 
settled  myself  for  a  month  in  this  sleepy 
old  town  of  Dordrecht  on  the  Maas. 

It  is  a  fair  sample  of  all  Holland,  —  flat, 
wet,  and  quaint ;  full  of  canals,  market 
boats,  red-tiled  roofs,  rosy-cheeked  girls, 
brass  milk  cans,  wooden  shoes,  and  fish. 
Every  inch  of  it  is  as  clean  as  bare  arms, 
scrubbing  brushes,  and  plenty  of  water 
can  make  it.  The  town  possesses  an  old 
gate  built  in  fifteen  hundred  and  some- 
thing, a  Groote  Kerk  built  before  Amer- 
ica was  discovered,  and  several  old  houses 
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constructed  immediately  thereafter,  to- 
gether with  the  usual  assortment  of 
bridges,  dikes,  market-places,  and  wind- 
mills. 

I  lodge  in  two  rooms  at  the  top  of  a 
crooked  staircase,  and  as  three  sides  of  my 
apartments  overlook  the  Maas  I  see  a  con- 
stant procession  of  Dutch  luggers,  Rhine 
steamers,  and  fishing  smacks.  When  it 
rains  I  paint  from  one  of  my  windows. 
When  it  shines  I  am  along  the  canals  or 
drifting  over  to  Papendrecht,  or  at  work 
under  the  trees  which  fringe  every  street. 

My  fellow  lodgers  afford  me  infinite  en- 
joyment. There  is  a  doctor  who  does  not 
practice,  a  merchant  who  does  no  business, 
and  mine  host  who  is  everybody's  friend, 
and  who  attends  to  everything  in  his  own 
section  of  the  town,  including  his  inn. 

Then  there  is  Johan.  He  is  porter, 
interpreter,  guide,  boots,  railway  agent, 
postal  official,  head  waiter,  and  cook.  He 
assumes  and  sustains  all  these  various 
personages  simply  by  the  changes  possible 
with  a  white  apron,  a  railway  badge,  and 
two  kinds  of  caps,  —  one  flat  and  the  other 
round-topped. 

For  instance,  when    you    arrive    at   the 
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brisk  little  station  of  Dort,  kept  perma- 
nently awake  by  the  noise  of  constantly 
passing  trains,  Johan  is  waiting  for  you, 
wearing  his  flat-topped  cap  and  porter's 
badge,  and  has  your  luggage  on  his  hand- 
cart before  you  know  it. 

Or  perhaps  at  dinner  you  ask  the  de- 
mure old  butler  for  more  boiled  fish,  and 
on  looking  closely  and  trying  to  recall  his 
face,  you  are  startled  to  recognize  your 
friend  at  the  station  who  handled  your 
trunk.  Johan  enjoys  your  puzzled  look. 
He  knows  it  is  simply  a  question  of  a 
slightly  bald  head  and  white  apron  in  ex- 
change for  a  flat  cap  and  a  badge. 

Later  on  you  ask  for  a  guide  who  speaks 
your  own  language,  whatever  that  may  be. 
A  jaunty  fellow  presents  himself  holding 
his  round-topped  cap  in  his  hand,  and  is 
prepared  to  show  you  the  universe.  It  is 
Johan. 

Besides  this,  he  speaks  the  fag  ends  of 
six  languages,  all  with  a  strong  Dutch  ac- 
cent. He  says  to  me,  "  It  will  some  rain 
more  as  yesterday, — don't  it?"  This  is 
why  I  know  he  is  a  linguist. 

Last  of  all  there  is  Sophy,  who  is  maid 
of  all  work.     She  it  is  who  cares  for   my 
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rooms,  sews  on  my  buttons,  wakes  me  in 
the  morning,  and  washes  my  brushes.  She 
is  a  rosy-cheeked  girl  of  twenty,  wears  a 
snow  white  cap  (screwed  to  her  head  with 
two  gold  spirals),  short  skirts,  blue  yarn 
stockings,  and  white  wooden  shoes  ;  and  is 
never  still  one  minute  that  she  is  awake. 

Moreover,  she  has  a  pair  of  arms  as  red 
as  apples  and  about  the  size  of  a  black- 
smith's, which  she  uses  with  a  flail-like 
movement  that  makes  her  dangerous. 
Every  paving-stone,  door-step,  window-sill, 
and  pane  of  glass  within  the  possession  of 
mine  host  knows  all  about  this  pair  of 
arms,  for  Sophy  first  souses  them  with 
great  pails  of  water,  which  she  herself  dips 
from  the  canal,  and  then  polishes  them 
with  a  coarse  towel  until  they  shine  all 
over.  She  has  a  mortal  antipathy  to  dirt 
and  a  high  regard  for  Johan,  whom  she 
looks  upon  as  a  superior  being. 

These  are  my  simple  surroundings  in 
this  water-logged  town.  I  have  only  one 
drawback.  I  do  not  speak  its  liquid  dia- 
lect. 
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UNDER   A   BALCONY. 

Behind  the  Groote  Kerk  is  a  moss- 
grown  landing-place,  shaded  by  a  row  of 
trees,  the  trunks  of  which  serve  as  moor- 
ings for  some  broad  Dutch  luggers  floating 
idly  in  the  sluggish  canal.  Away  up 
among  the  branches  are  their  topmasts 
half  hidden  amidst  the  leaves.  Across  this 
narrow  strip  of  water  is  thrown  a  slender 
foot  bridge  to  a  row  of  reddish  brown 
houses  running  Venetian-like  sheer  into 
the  canal,  with  their  overhanging  balconies 
and  windows  filled  with  gay  flowers  in 
bright  China  pots. 

I  have  already  become  quite  intimate 
with  the  domestic  affairs  of  some  of  the  in- 
mates of  these  houses. 

One  three-windowed  balcony  especially 
interests  me.  I  have  never  seen  flowers 
require  so  much  water.  Every  time  I  look 
up  from  my  easel  she  drops  her  eyes  and 
pours  on  another  pitcher.  And  then  the 
pruning  and  trimming  is  something  mar- 
velous !  She  is  a  bright  little  body  with 
big  blue  eyes,  and  the  tangled  vines  and 
flowers  climbing  over  the  quaint  wooden 
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window  make  a  charming  frame  for  her 
pretty  face. 

It  is  difficult  to  paint  under  such  circum- 
stances, and  if  I  over-elaborated  the  details 
of  this  balcony  in  my  sketch,  I  frankly  say 
I  could  not  help  it. 

Suddenly  she  disappears,  and  in  her 
place  stands  a  pleasant-faced  young  Hol- 
lander, having  the  air  of  a  student,  who 
makes  me  a  slight  bow  which  I  gladly  re- 
turn, for  I  am  anxious  to  prove  to  him  how 
honorable  have  been  my  intentions. 

In  a  few  moments  my  fair  window-gar- 
dener comes  tripping  over  the  bridge  bear- 
ing a  small  tray,  which,  to  my  great  aston- 
ishment, she  lays  at  my  feet  on  the  clean 
flao"crino- 

She  makes  no  reply  to  my  thanks  ex- 
cept with  her  eyes,  and,  before  I  am  half 
through  with  my  little  speech,  is  over  the 
bridge  and  out  of  sight. 

The  tray  contains  some  thin  slices  of 
cheese,  a  few  biscuits,  and  a  pot  of  milk. 
This  is  almost  immediately  followed  by  the 
student  himself,  who  holds  out  his  hand 
heartily,  which  I  grasp,  and  who  addresses 
me  in  Dutch,  accompanied  by  those  pecul- 
iar nods  and  frowns  common  to  all  of  us 
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when  we  are  sure  we  are  not  understood. 
I  sadly  shake  my  head. 

Then  he  tries  Italian.  I  shrug  my 
shoulders  in  a  hopeless  way. 

"  Perhaps,  sir,  then,  it  may  be  that  you 
speak  some  English  ?"  I  wanted  to  fall 
upon  his  neck. 

"  Speak  English,  my  dear  sir  ?  It  is  my 
favorite  language.  Let  us  converse  in 
English,  by  all  means.  But  where  did  you 
learn  it  ? " 

"  Here  in  Dordrecht.      Where  did  you  ?  " 

"  I  ?  Oh,  in  America.  My  mother 
spoke  it  perfectly." 

"  How  interesting  I  I  was  not  aware 
you  Spaniards  spoke  it  with  so  little  accent. 
I  do  not  speak  Spanish  myself,  for  which  I 
am  truly  sorry.     It  is  so  musical." 

Now  that  was  very  kind  of  him.  I  knew 
that  I  had  absorbed  during  my  two  months' 
residence  in  Spain  something  of  the  air  of 
an  Hidalgo,  but  I  was  not  prepared  for  this  ! 

He  was  glad  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  a  Spanish  painter.  He  so  much  ad- 
mired our  school.  He  had  been  in  his 
study  and  had  watched  me  all  the  morning, 
and  finding  me  still  at  work  at  lunch  hour 
had  taken  the  liberty  of  sending  his  sister 
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with  the  tray.  It  was  a  leisure  month 
with  him,  the  college  being  closed.  He 
would  like  to  watch  me  paint,  especially 
now  that  he  knew  his  own  windows  formed 
part  of  the  picture. 

An  hour  later  the  pretty  sister  is  filling 
his  pipe  and  my  empty  cup  in  a  cosy  little 
room  with  windows  filled  with  flowers, 
through  which  I  can  see  my  sketching 
ground  of  the  morning. 

She  has  donned  another  cap  more  be- 
witching than  the  first  and  is  busying  her- 
self about  the  room.  It  is  a  cosy  little  den, 
and  rests  you  to  sit  in  it.  The  walls  are 
lined  with  shelves,  laden  with  books.  The 
tables  are  covered  with  French,  English, 
and  German  magazines,  pamphlets,  and  pa- 
pers. A  student's  lamp,  a  few  rare  etch- 
ings, some  choice  bits  of  porcelain,  and 
three  or  four  easy  chairs  complete  the  in- 
terior. 

While  we  smoke  my  host  begs  me  tell 
him  something  of  Spain  and  my  people, 
and  when  I  undeceive  him  as  to  my  nation- 
ality he  laughs  heartily,  and  is  doubly  glad 
to  make  the  discovery,  for  now  that  he 
knows  I  hail  from  one  of  the  colonies  I  am 
of  course  a  kinsman  of  his.     He  explains 
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that  he  had  mistaken  me  for  a  Spaniard 
because  as  he  watched  me  from  his  study 
window  he  noticed  that  I  smoked  cigar- 
ettes and  twisted  my  moustache  ! 

Late  in  the  afternoon  when  I  knock  the 
ashes  from  my  third  pipe  he  insists  on 
accompanying  me  to  my  boat,  and  before 
we  part  we  exchange  cards  and  arrange  for 
a  little  dinner  at  my  rooms  the  next  day 
for  three. 

Verily  a  white  umbrella  is  better  than  a 
Letter  of  Credit ! 

As  soon  as  I  reached  my  lodgings  I  sent 
for  J  oh  an  and  handed  him  my  host's  card. 
"  Who  is  that  gentleman  ?  "  His  eyes 
opened  very  wide.  "  Dot  yentleman  ? 
Dot  yentleman,  Mynheer,  is  the  professor 
of  English  at  the  university." 

A  DAY  WITH  THE  PROFESSOR. 

I  tell  the  professor  he  is  a  godsend  to 
me,  for  while  I  am  all  ears  and  eyes  and 
have  something  of  a  nose  for  poking  into, 
odd  places,  he  supplies  me  with  a  tongue, 
which  completes  my  equipment.  He  re- 
turns the  compliment  by  saying  I  am  the 
only  gentleman  speaking  English  he  has 
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ever  met,  and  that  his  pronunciation  is  im- 
proving daily.  I  remark  to  him  that  either 
Englishmen  or  politeness  have  been  very- 
scarce  in  Dordrecht  heretofore,  at  which 
he  laughs  and  says  he  shall  never  over- 
come all  the  peculiarities  of  my  language. 

Under  his  guidance  I  have  ransacked 
every  crook,  cranny,  and  sluiceway  in  this 
curious  old  town.  This  morning  being 
Friday,  we  go  to  the  market.  It  is  a  small 
open  square  on  one  side  of  the  Voorstraat. 
It  is  really  the  floor  of  a  great  stone  bridge, 
for  the  canal  runs  beneath  it. 

In  every  town  in  Holland  on  market 
day  you  will  find  two  stalls  which  may  in- 
terest you,  —  one  is  the  junkman's,  who 
sells  old  iron,  hinges,  locks,  and  broken 
kitchen  ware,  and  sometimes  rusty  swords, 
fragments  of  armor,  and  rare  old  brass  and 
copper  utensils,  battered  and  bruised. 
The  other  contains  old  books,  engravings, 
and  prints. 

Successive  Friday  mornings  have  added 
to  my  own  stock  of  bric-a-brac,  but  this 
morning  it  is  the  professor  who  hugs  all 
the  way  back  to  my  improvised  studio 
three  great  Dutch  books  for  which  he  says 
he  has  looked  for  months. 
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He  wondered  yesterday  why  I  stopped 
the  milkmaid  on  the  street  and  bought  her 
heirloom  of  a  milk-can  covered  with  scars 
and  patches  and  shining  like  gold,  but  to- 
day he  is  even  more  astonished  at  the  mis- 
cellaneous assortment  of  rusty  iron  hinges, 
locks,  and  handles  I  have  picked  out,  and 
which  with  the  assistance  of  an  aged  lock- 
smith and  his  wife  will  soon  be  restored  to 
their  pristine  polish. 

But  I  have  an  old  Dutch  cabinet  at  home 
which  has  waited  for  these  irons  for  years, 
and  the  milk-can  exactly  fits  the  shelf  on 
the  top. 

He  raves,  however,  about  these  old 
books  ;  tells  me  that  Mynheer  somebody 
or  other,  whose  name  is  full  of  o's  and  j's, 
wrote  this  treatise  in  the  last  century,  and 
that  there  has  been  a  great  dispute  about 
it  ;  that  a  spurious  edition  was  published 
which  at  one  time  was  accepted ;  that  he 
had  looked  for  the  original  for  many 
months.  Then  he  removes  his  pipe,  blows 
the  blue  smoke  out  of  my  window,  and 
fondly  pats  the  cover. 

I  think  to  myself  as  I  look  at  him  with 
his  high  forehead,  deep,  keen  eyes,  and 
thoughtful  look,  what  a  thorough  Bohemian 
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he  would  have  made  if  he  had  only  taken 
to  paint  and  bric-a-brac  instead  of  lan- 
guages and  literature. 

The  clack  of  Sophy's  wooden  shoes  hur- 
rying up-stairs  announces  breakfast,  which 
Johan  serves  with  more  than  usual  solem- 
nity owing  to  the  professor's  presence,  and 
also  to  the  fact  that  for  three  days  no  one 
has  arrived  at  our  inn,  and  consequently 
his  attention  has  not  been  diverted  from 
his  table  to  the  duties  of  either  porter,  rail- 
way official,  or  guide. 

This  over,  Sophy  clatters  across  the 
clean  cobbles  to  the  stone  quay,  and  bales 
the  rain  of  last  night  from  my  boat,  and 
the  professor  and  I  drift  down  the  Wagen- 
sluis  to  where  some  overhanging  balconies 
shelter  from  the  sun  and  rain  an  old  barge, 
the  bow  of  which  serves  as  a  foreground 
for  a  sketch  I  am  finishing  of  the  canal 
with  the  Groote  Kerk  in  the  distance. 
While  I  paint  he  smokes  and  reads,  and 
nods  to  the  passing  boats,  and  tells  me 
stories  of  the  people  about  us  and  the  cur- 
rent gossip  of  the  town,  and  so  the  hours 
slip  by. 

Then,  as  the  shadows  lengthen  and  my 
work  is  over,  we  row  back  and  out  on  the 
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broad  Maas,  and  watch  the  sun  set  behind 
the  big  windmill  at  Papendrecht,  and  the 
Dutch  luggers  anchored  in  pairs  in  mid- 
stream waiting  for  a  change  in  the  tide  to 
float  them  to  Rotterdam  and  a  market. 

When  the  sun  goes  down  and  it  becomes 
quite  dark  we  drift  back,  picking  our  way 
among  the  market  boats  moored  for  the 
night  along  the  quays,  and  up  to  a  flight  of 
wooden  steps  slippery  with  ooze  and  slime 
and  well  known  to  both  of  us.  It  is  the 
nearest  landing  to  a  small  beer  house 
which  we  frequent. 

The  landlord  greets  us  heartily,  and 
takes  down  two  pewter-topped  mugs  from 
a  row  against  the  wall,  and  spreads  a  clean 
cloth  over  one  of  the  tables  overlooking 
the  dark  canal  with  its  flickering  mast-head 
lights  and  deep  shadows. 

Before  we  can  blow  the  froth  from  our 
mugs  the  landlord  returns  with  a  dish  of 
cold  boiled  potatoes,  some  leaves  of  lettuce, 
and  the  castors,  and  the  professor  proceeds 
with  great  gravity  to  peel  and  slice,  pour 
on  the  oil  and  vinegar,  adding  a  pinch  of 
salt,  and  finishing  the  whole  with  crisp 
sprigs  of  lettuce,  which  he  plants  here  and 
there  on  the  top. 
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A  cup  of  coffee,  cigarettes,  and  pipes,  a 
few  strokes  of  the  oars,  and  I  bid  the  pro- 
fessor good-night  at  the  landing  nearest  his 
house,  and  so  on  to  mine. 

Johan  thrusts  his  head  from  the  side 
window  at  my  third  ring,  unlocks  the  door, 
and  lights  for  me  a  slender  candle.  As  I 
climb  the  crooked  staircase,  I  overhear 
him  yawning  and  muttering  to  himself, 
"  Dot  veller  von  America  shleep  notting." 

A  VISIT  FROM  THE  DOCTOR. 

From  the  windows  of  my  rooms  I  can 
see  the  only  busy  spot  in  all  Dordrecht. 
It  is  the  wharf  immediately  beneath  me, 
where  all  the  Rhine  steamers  land,  and 
which  is  crowded  all  day  long  with  groups 
of  people  either  going  to  or  coming  from 
the  different  small  towns  and  villages  up 
and  down  this  outlet  to  the  sea. 

On  rainy  days  I  draw  the  curtains  wide 
apart,  fasten  back  the  shutters,  set  up  my 
easel,  and  pick  out  a  subject  from  the  mov- 
ing panorama  below.  The  wharf  is  piled 
high  with  garden  truck  in  huge  wicker 
baskets,  boxes  of  fish,  rows  of  brass  milk 
cans  reflecting  their  polished  sides  in  the 
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wet  pavements,  furniture,  crates  of  crock- 
ery, and  the  usual  assortment  of  small 
merchandise.  On  its  wet  planks  the 
leave-takings  and  welcomings  occur  every 
half  hour  ;  that  is,  upon  the  arrival  and  de- 
parture of  each  boat,  and  during  the  whole 
day  it  seems  as  if  all  the  vitality  and  energy 
of  Dordrecht  had  concentrated  itself  under 
my  window.  Elsewhere  the  town  is  fast 
asleep. 

Out  on  the  Maas  the  lazy  luggers  with 
their  red  and  white  sails  float  by,  the 
skipper's  wife  usually  holding  the  tiller. 
Across  the  marshes  the  sails  of  the  wind- 
mills turn  lazily  as  if  it  were  an  exertion 
for  them  to  move,  and  over  all  falls  the 
gentle  rain. 

On  these  days  I  have  many  knocks  at 
my  door  announcing  various  visitors.  The 
doctor  generally  drops  in  early.  He  is  a 
cheery  old  soul,  and  although  he  speaks 
very  little  English,  I  have  picked  up 
enough  broken  Dutch  to  piece  out  with, 
and  so  we  get  on  very  well.  His  pic- 
turesque faded  green  coat,  yellow  nankeen 
waistcoat,  and  red  necktie  make  him  very 
valuable  around  a  studio. 

Then  he  is  never  in  the  way.     He  raps, 
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opens  the  door,  sees  me,  shuts  it,  raps 
again  gently,  and  then  comes  in  with  an 
air  of  surprise  mingled  with  genuine  de- 
light at  finding  me,  fills  his  pipe  from  my 
tobacco-box,  spreads  himself  on  my  lounge, 
and  smokes  away  quietly. 

I  would  love  him  for  this  quality  alone, 
even  if  he  had  no  other,  — for  it  is  a  rare 
kind  of  man  who  can  come  noiselessly 
into  your  studio  when  you  are  at  work, 
dispense  with  more  than  a  nod  of  greeting, 
slide  into  a  seat,  help  himself  to  a  pipe,  and 
so  unconsciously  become  one  of  your  sur- 
roundings. 

Besides,  the  doctor  is  especially  inter- 
ested in  the  small  collection  of  old  brass, 
hammered  iron,  and  bric-a-brac  I  have 
made  since  my  sojourn  with  them  all  at  the 
inn,  and  which  is  scattered  about  my  room, 
and  he  takes  the  greatest  delight  in  exam- 
ining each  new  addition  that  I  make. 

To-day  he  is  brimful.  He  has  heard  of 
a  man  who  lives  on  the  quay  near  the  po- 
tato market,  just  returned  from  Friesland, 
who  has  enough  old  Dutch  leather  to  cover 
the  walls  of  my  two  rooms,  and  all  perfect 
and  of  one  pattern,  and  very  cheap  ! 

I    look    incredulous,    and    hint   that  so 
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much  leather  of  one  pattern  did  not  exist 
in  all  Holland  outside  of  a  museum,  and 
perhaps  not  in  one.  But  he  will  not  listen. 
He  insists  that  the  man  bought  the  whole 
house,  and  then  pulled  it  to  pieces  for  the 
leather  which  lined  the  walls  of  one  room. 
The  potato  market  was  close  by,  the  rain 
was  nearly  over,  and  I  must  go  with  him 
at  once.  I  knew  the  potato  market  and 
the  quay,  for  I  had  painted  them  the  week 
before  with  a  pretty  milk  girl  carrying  her 
cans  across  the  foreground  of  my  picture. 
So  to  oblige  him  I  take  down  my  storm 
coat  from  its  peg,  and  we  tramp  through 
the  wet  streets  to  the  market  and  up  to  a 
small  house,  the  front  of  which  is  built  on 
an  angle,  so  that  the  third  story  windows 
lean  over  the  sidewalk.  This  enables  the 
occupants  to  see  who  comes  in  the  front 
door  without  going  down-stairs,  —  not  an 
unusual  style  of  house,  by  the  way,  in  Hol- 
land. 

"  Would  Mynheer  show  the  painter  from 
America  the  leather  he  had  in  the  gar- 
ret ? " 

Mynheer  at  first  did  not  have  any  leather 
at  all  in  the  garret ;  then  he  had  only  a 
few  pieces,  but  they  were  not  there  ;  then 
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he  could  get  some  more  if  we  would  call 
the  next  day. 

But  this  did  not  suit  the  doctor.  He 
knew  all  about  it.  He  had  a  friend  who 
had  seen  it.  Mynheer  need  not  expect  to 
keep  the  leather  for  the  rich  Englishman. 
The  American  painter  would  pay  more. 

At  this  the  old  Shylock  led  the  way  up 
an  almost  perpendicular  staircase.  The 
doctor  was  right.  There  lay  the  leather 
in  flat  sheets  and  of  a  quality  and  quantity 
that  proved  the  truth  of  the  whole  story, 
but  the  price  demanded  would  have  ruined 
the  American  painter. 

On  the  way  home  the  old  fellow  built  up 
and  destroyed  a  dozen  schemes  by  which  I 
was  to  get  the  leather  at  half  its  value  or 
my  own  price,  none  of  which  would  have 
been  possible  without  the  permission  of  the 
police. 

The  next  morning  a  much  softer  knock 
than  usual  announces  the  good  doctor, 
wearing  so  sad  a  face  that  I  fear  some  ca- 
lamity has  overtaken  him.  He  only  shakes 
his  head  and  puffs  away.  Then  it  leaks 
out  that  on  his  way  to  the  post  he  had 
seen  Shylock  packing  on  the  sidewalk  a 
long,  wide,  flat  box,  marked  London.  The 
Englishman  had  bought  the  leather. 
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Since  then  the  doctor  often  starts  up 
from  my  lounge  after  a  long  reverie, 
knocks  the  ashes  from  his  pipe,  lays  his 
hand  upon  my  shoulder,  looks  at  me  sadly, 
and  says,  "  Dot  Englishman  !  "  And  then 
goes  out  shaking  his  head  ominously.  In- 
cidents like  these  in  my  quiet  life  at  this 
charming  old  inn  make  even  rainy  days 
pleasant  in  Dordrecht. 


ON  THE  RIVA,   VENICE 

My  gondolier,  Ingenio,  is  a  wrinkled  old 
sea-dog,  with  gray  hair  and  stooping  shoul- 
ders, who  has  the  air  of  a  retired  buccaneer 
and  the  voice  of  a  girl.  His  gondola  has 
been  my  home  for  a  month  past,  and  he 
has  been  my  constant  companion.  As  he 
speaks  nothing  but  Italian  and  I  nothing 
resembling  it,  we  have  adopted  a  sign  lan- 
guage which  answers  perfectly.  This 
morning  he  comes  through  the  garden 
where  I  am  taking  my  coffee,  points  to  his 
gondola  floating  at  the  foot  of  the  marble 
steps  leading  to  the  Grand  Canal,  touches 
his  forehead,  then  his  pocket,  holds  up  two 
fingers  and  motions  as  if  to  sit  down.  I 
understand  at  once  that  he  has  thought  of 
a  new  shop  where  for  a  few  francs  we  can 
buy  two  antique  chairs,  of  a  pattern  es- 
pecially desired  by  me. 

These  chairs  have  greatly  bothered  In- 
genio.    Under  the  plea  of   searching  for 
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them,  I  have  ransacked  half  the  old  palaces 
in  Venice,  and  have  discovered  most  mar- 
velous rooms,  with  ceilings  of  carved 
beams  edged  with  gilt,  with  faded  fres- 
coes, exquisite  marble  staircases  leading 
thereto,  and  often  quaint  and  picturesque 
interiors  inhabited  by  the  present  genera- 
tion. 

I  have,  of  course,  found  every  variety  of 
chair,  old  and  new,  but  the  search  has  been 
so  delightful,  and  the  discoveries  have  par- 
taken so  much  of  the  unexpected,  that  I 
refuse  to  be  satisfied  with  any  of  them, 
and  so  continue  my  explorations  ;  Ingenio 
poking  the  nose  of  his  gondola  into  every 
crooked  canal  in  Venice,  and  I  my  own  up 
one  half  of  her  equally  crooked  staircases 
and  across  many  an  old  courtyard  and 
damp,  mould-covered  garden. 

But  this  morning  I  shook  my  head, 
which  was  full  of  another  and  a  more 
brilliant  idea, — an  idea  which  I  conveyed 
to  Ingenio  by  pointing  down  the  canal 
with  my  umbrella  staff,  putting  up  my 
hands  like  a  little  praying  Samuel,  and 
sketching  an  imaginary  bridge  on  the 
tablecloth  with  my  coffee  spoon. 

Inerenio  understood  at  once.     He  knew 
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that  I  wanted  to  paint  the  bridge  near  the 
old  church  on  the  Riva  degli  Schiavoni. 

In  five  minutes  we  were  floating  past  the 
Piazza  and  San  Marco,  and  in  as  many- 
more  had  reached  the  quay  near  the  Church 
of  the  Santa  Maria  della  Pieta. 

I  had  seen  a  group  of  fishing  boats 
moored  here  as  I  drifted  past  the  afternoon 
before,  and  I  reasoned  that,  as  the  tide  did 
not  change  until  noon,  there  was,  perhaps, 
time  to  catch  them  before  they  spread 
their  gorgeous  wings  of  red  and  gold  and 
flew  away  to  their  homes  in  Chioggia. 

We  landed  at  the  small  piazza  which 
formed  the  quay,  at  the  end  of  which  ran 
a  flight  of  marble  steps  up  and  over  the 
bridge.  To  the  left  of  this  were  moored 
the  boats  with  all  sails  set,  hanging  listless 
in  the  still  air.  In  front  was  the  white 
marble  pavement  baking  in  the  sun. 

I  soon  found  the  open  door  of  the  Santa 
Maria  was  my  only  shelter  from  the  blind- 
ing heat.  By  hugging  one  side  of  the 
porch,  and  resting  one  leg  of  my  easel 
against  the  lower  hinge,  I  was  sheltered  in 
the  shadow,  and  could  still  see  the  subject 
of  my  picture  entire.  So  without  more 
ado,  I  opened  my  folding  seat  and  unlimb- 
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ered  my  trap,  while  Ingenio  filled  the 
water  bottles. 

There  are  so  many  white  umbrellas  and 
floating  studios  in  Venice  that  an  artist  at 
work  excites  very  little  curiosity.  Occa- 
sionally the  novelty  of  my  position  would 
tempt  some  penitent  to  glance  over  my 
shoulder,  as  she  entered  the  church,  mak- 
ing room  lest  she  disturb  me,  but  with  this 
exception  I  worked  on  without  interrup- 
tion. 

As  the  heat  increased,  the  worshipers 
grew  less  numerous  and  the  quay  became 
nearly  deserted.  Ingenio,  who  had  gone 
to  sleep  in  the  shadow,  was  now  broiling 
in  the  sun,  and  my  left  or  palette  hand  felt 
scorching  hot. 

But  these  are  trifles  when  you  have  two 
fishing  boats  half  finished,  the  tide  to  turn 
in  two  hours,  and  you  begin  to  note  the 
crew  already  moving  about  and  restlessly 
handling  the  ropes.  You  grow  nervous 
every  time  a  man  goes  ashore,  lest  he  shall 
cast  off  the  moorings,  and  so  wreck  your 
morning's  work. 

Suddenly  a  sunbeam  shot  across  the  up- 
per corner  of  my  canvas.  I  looked  around 
and  up.     The  sun  was  slanting  over  and 
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down  the  cornice  of  the  church,  and  with 
such  intensity  that  I  felt  an  immediate 
change  of  base  imperative.  You  cannot 
see  color  by  the  side  of  a  sunbeam. 

In  Venice,  when  your  best  friends  fail 
and  life  begins  to  be  a  burden,  you  have 
one  resource,  — you  call  for  your  gondolier. 
So  I  awoke  Ingenio.  He  appreciated  the 
situation  at  once.  He  ran  to  the  gondola, 
brought  back  my  large  umbrella,  and 
wasted  ten  minutes  of  my  precious  time  in 
attempting  to  drive  its  spiked  staff  into  a 
flight  of  polished  marble  steps.  The  only 
result  was  the  loss  of  the  spike  and  the 
little  that  remained  of  my  good  temper. 

After  this  failure  I  decided  that  heroic 
treatment  was  all  that  was  left.  I  first 
pointed  to  my  half-finished  sails,  seized  the 
ropes  in  an  imaginary  sort  of  way  as  if  low- 
ering them,  and  then  lifted  my  hands  in 
despair.  Then  I  gave  him  two  francs,  and 
followed  him  with  my  eyes  as  he  disap- 
peared over  the  bridge  and  reappeared  on 
the  deck  of  one  of  the  boats. 

A  row  of  grinning  faces  all  looked  my 
way,  and  in  a  moment  more  Ingenio  re- 
turned without  the  money  and  with  one  of 
the  fishermen.     The  latter  gazed  silently 
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at  my  sketch  and  said,  "  Buono."  I  was 
reassured.  The  sails  were  safe,  at  all 
events.  But  the  heat  continued  to  be 
frightful. 

Another  pantomime  then  followed  with 
Ingenio,  to  which  the  fisherman  lent  a 
helping  hand.  I  unfolded  my  plan  slowly 
and  with  some  misgivings.  Ingenio  turned 
a  trifle  pale  and  the  fisherman  looked  some- 
what alarmed.  Five  francs  more,  and  a 
pleasanter  expression  asserted  itself  in  the 
latter's  face.  Then  they  both  measured 
the  distance  between  the  two  doors,  found 
an  iron  hook  high  up  on  the  mouldings 
over  the  arch,  returned  to  the  boats,  and  in 
five  minutes  I  had  rigged  an  orange-colored 
jib  sail  across  the  entrance  of  the  church, 
and  had  crawled  in  underneath,  out  of  the 
sun,  into  its  grateful  shadow ! 

I  do  not  offer  any  apology  for  this.  I 
distinctly  vow  that  I  intended  no  disre- 
spect to  the  most  holy  Maria  della  Pieta. 
I  was  simply  backed  up  into  a  church  door 
on  the  sunny  side  of  a  quay,  with  the  ther- 
mometer in  the  nineties,  an  unfinished 
sketch  before  me,  a  marble  wall  behind 
me,  and  but  two  hours  of  tide  remaining. 
The  effect  of  a  jib  sail  on  Venetian  church 
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architecture  was  not  under  consideration 
by  me.  The  possible  loss  of  one  in  my 
picture  was  at  the  moment  of  greater  im- 
portance. 

At  that  instant  the  horror-stricken  and 
very  oily  face  of  a  well-fed  priest  peered 
into  my  improvised  tent,  and  from  it  fol- 
lowed a  torrent  of  Italian.  I  raised  my  hat 
meekly,  bowed  reverently,  and  pointed  to 
Ingenio.  While  the  discussion  lasted,  I 
managed  to  finish  the  rigging,  the  awning 
on  deck,  and  the  gondola  alongside,  but 
the  crisis  had  arrived.  I  must  either  take 
in  the  jib  or  go  with  the  priest.  This  sen- 
timent seemed  also  to  be  shared  by  the 
crowd.  I  preferred  the  latter,  and  detail- 
ing the  fisherman  to  stand  by  and  "repel 
boarders,"  I  called  Ingenio,  and  followed 
his  oiliness  through  the  cool  church,  down  a 
long  passage,  and  up  to  a  dark  green  door 
heavily  hinged  and  locked. 

The  priest  touched  a  bell,  footsteps  were 
heard,  and  a  sliding  panel  revealed  the  sad 
face  of  a  nun.  A  word  of  explanation  fol- 
lowed, the  bolts  were  shot  back,  and  I 
found  myself  in  a  small  vestibule  leading 
into  a  low  room,  white,  bare,  and  scrupu- 
lously clean.     In  a  moment  more  the  nun 
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returned,  bringing  the  Mother  Superior. 
I  saluted  her  as  if  she  had  been  the  Queen 
of  Sheba.  She  listened  incredulously  to 
the  voluble  priest  as  he  elaborated  the  out- 
rage, and  then  indignantly  turned  to  In- 
genio,  who  hung  his  head  and  chewed  the 
rim  of  his  hat.  Then  she  raised  both  hands 
as  if  in  amazement,  looked  me  straight  in 
the  face,  and  slowly  shook  her  head.  The 
sad-faced  nun  waited,  and  heard  me  expos- 
tulate in  my  choicest  English  that  I  had 
the  greatest  reverence  for  every  church  in 
Italy  and  for  every  Lady  Superior.  I  only 
objected  to  the  climate,  and  to  the  fact  that 
this  particular  church  was  not  on  the  shady 
side  of  the  quay. 

Then  the  nun  slipped  away,  and  pres- 
ently returned  with  a  sister  in  gray,  who 
had  the  face  of  a  Madonna  and  the  voice 
of  an  angel,  and  an  English  angel  at  that. 
She  questioned  the  priest,  then  Ingenio, 
then  the  sad-faced  nun,  and  then  turned  to 
me. 

Did  the  painter  speak  Italian  ?  Not  a 
word.  Furthermore,  he  was  a  stranger  in 
a  foreign  land,  away  from  the  home  of  his 
childhood,  without  friends  except  this  poor 
gondolier,  his  only  possession  being  a  half- 
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finished  sketch  and  a  jib  sail,  for  both  of 
which  he  pleaded. 

She  listened,  half  smiling,  and  said  the 
priest  need  not  remain,  and  perhaps  the 
gondolier  had  best  return  and  watch  my 
easel ;  the  good  mother  need  not  be 
alarmed.  There  was  some  mistake.  She 
would  return  to  the  church  with  the  painter 
and  verify  the  good  priest's  story. 

I  stopped  for  a  moment  as  she  made  her 
devotions  at  the  altar.  As  we  reached  the 
outer  door  she  caught  sight  of  the  jib,  and 
stood  still  as  if  shocked.  My  yellow  rag 
was  waving  in  the  sunlight  as  defiant  as  a 
matador's  cloak ! 

Stooping  under  the  improvised  awning, 
she  closely  examined  the  sketch.  How 
long  would  it  take  to  finish  it  ?  Half  an 
hour.  Be  quick  about  it,  then.  If  I  did 
not  mind,  she  would  watch  me  paint.  She 
stood  for  a  long  time  without  speaking, 
and  then  said,  "  Would  not  a  touch  of  rose 
madder  help  that  shadow?  "  "You  paint, 
then  ? "  I  asked,  following  her  suggestion. 
"I  did  once,"  she  replied,  and  turned  her 
head  sadly  and  looked  out  over  the  blue 
lagoon  towards  San  Giorgio. 

An  hour  later  she  watched  Ingenio  and 
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the  fisherman  take  down  the  jib  and  re- 
turn it  to  the  boats.  But  she  would  not 
receive  my  thanks.  All  artists  were  her 
friends.  The  sail  made  no  difference,  the 
sun  was  too  hot  to  work  without  it,  and 
she  understood  it  all  when  she  saw  the 
sketch.  She  would  close  the  church  door. 
I  need  not  wait.  I  drifted  slowly  out  into 
the  lagoon  and  looked  back.  She  was  still 
standing  in  the  archway,  shading  her  eyes 
with  her  hand,  and  watching  us. 

Then  the  fishing  boats  spread  their  sails, 
drifted  past,  and  shut  her  from  my  sight. 
Ingenio's  cry  of  warning  as  he  rounded  a 
turn  in  the  canal  awoke  me  from  my  rev- 
erie. I  picked  up  my  sketch  and  stepped 
ashore.  I  will  give  it  to  any  one  who  will 
tell  me  the  history  of  that  good  gray  nun. 
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Below  the 
Piazza    and 

quite  near  the 
Public  Gar- 
den there  is 
a  small  wine 
shop,  the 
open  door  of 
which  is  cov- 
ered by  a 
striped  awn- 
ing of  red  and  orange.  Underneath  this 
at  all  times  of  the  clay  and  most  of  the 
night  are  collected  a  group  of  Italians,  who 
have  one  object  in  life  which  they  never 
lose  sight  of,  —  never  to  do  to-day  what 
they  can  possibly  do  to-morrow  or  the  next 
week.  If  time  is  money,  the  average  Ve- 
netian is  a  millionaire.  He  has  stored  up 
for  present  and  future  use  such  a  vast 
amount  of  leisure  that  it  makes  a  busy  man 
envious  to  contemplate  him. 
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If  you  leave  your  gondola  and  cross  the 
sun-baked  quay  to  this  shelter,  these  aris- 
tocrats will  make  room  for  you  at  their  ta- 
ble and  hand  you  a  flagon  of  tepid  water 
and  a  saucer  containing  two  lumps  of 
sugar  ;  or  perhaps  the  landlord  will  bring 
you  a  bottle  of  Cerise  (cherry  juice)  and  a 
thin  cigar  about  the  size  and  length  of  a 
shoestring.  The  cigar  has  a  movable 
backbone  of  a  single  broom  straw. 

Inside  of  this  retreat  are  small  tables, 
around  which  are  seated  other  nabobs 
drinking  coffee  and  playing  dominoes.  Oc- 
casionally one  will  rise  from  his  seat,  ap- 
proach a  high  table  at  one  end  of  the  room, 
select  a  small  bit  of  dried  fish  from  a  pew- 
ter platter,  and  gravely  resume  his  chair 
with  the  air  of  a  man  who  really  owned  the 
whole  fish,  but  allowed  the  landlord  to  keep 
it  on  his  sideboard  merely  as  a  mark,  of  the 
high  esteem  in  which  he  held  him. 

Should  you  land  immediately  opposite 
the  awning  and  the  open  door,  so  as  to  be 
quite  within  sight  from  the  inside,  one  of 
these  princes  will  slide  from  his  seat  very 
much  as  a  turtle  does  from  his  log  and  hold 
your  boat  steady  with  his  staff  until  you 
step  ashore.      For  this    service   you  give 
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him  one  penny,  and  quite  a  small  penny  at 
that. 

A  turn  of  Ingenio's  wrist  whirled  the 
sharp  blade  of  my  gondola  close  to  this 
quay  one  lovely  morning  in  August  with 
results  to  me  exactly  similar  to  what  I  have 
described,  and  in  a  moment  more  I  was 
dropping  my  second  lump  into  the  clumsy 
little  cup  which  the  landlord  filled  from  the 
common  pot. 

What  to  paint  to-day  was  the  question 
that  bothered  me.  Should  I  go  back  to 
the  Rialto  and  try  the  flight  of  steps  up 
from  the  canal  with  the  gondolas  and  boats 
in  the  foreground,  or  the  view  from  the 
Piazzetta  across  the  small  fruit-market 
with  the  Great  Bridge  in  the  distance,  or 
should  I  keep  on  to  the  Public  Gardens 
and  catch  the  fishing  boats  as  they  came 
across  from  the  Lido  ? 

Ingenio  stood  by,  hat  in  hand,  trying  to 
read  my  thoughts.  It  is  delightful  to 
watch  him.  He  starts  off  with  a  great 
show  of  enthusiasm,  points  up  the  canal, 
seizes  a  cup,  turns  it  upside  down,  plants  a 
fork  beside  it,  and  by  this  pantomime  seeks 
to  recall  to  me  a  spot  in  yesterday's  excur- 
sion where  I  halted  long  enough  to  make 
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some  memoranda  of  a  cluster  of  mooring 
piles  with  the  round  dome  of  the  Salute  in 
the  distance. 

"  No  ?  Bah  !  Certainly  not  ;  how  stupid 
of  me  !  "  (All  this  in  his  face,  for  his  na- 
tive tongue  is  still  unintelligible  to  me.) 
"That  would  be  impossible.  Then  how 
about  this  ?  "  And  then  follows  another 
arrangement  of  saucers  for  sails,  lumps  of 
sugar  for  steps,  and  other  breakfast  acces- 
sories illustrating  minor  details  which  make 
it  very  plain  to  me  that  the  spot  in  his 
mind  now  is  lower  down  the  Riva  where 
the  fishermen  tie  their  boats  to  the  stair- 
case. This,  after  all,  is  really  the  only 
spot  in  Venice  worthy  the  consideration  of 
a  great  painter  on  so  charming  a  morning 
as  this. 

But  I  did  not  want  the  staircase,  and  In- 
genio  saw  it.  I  did,  however,  want  another 
cup  of  coffee,  and  this  he  brought  me. 

But  where  to  go,  and  what  to  paint !  I 
have  learned  never  to  attempt  to  solve  any 
difficulties  in  Venice.  I  fall  back  on  my 
gondolier. 

A  section  of  the  Venetian  Committee  of 
Finance  followed  me  to  my  gondola,  and  a 
modern  Dives  added  one  half  of  one  penny 
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to  his  wordly  store  steadying  my  boat. 
Ingenio  bent  to  his  oar,  we  glided  along 
the  edge  of  the  quay,  and  I  looked  back. 
My  gondolier  had  solved  the  problem.  I 
would  paint  the  wine  shop.  My  eye  had 
caught  the  flat  quay  protected  by  the  mar- 
ble railing,  the  glare  of  the  white  wall 
against  the  deep  blue  sky,  the  arching 
stairway,  the  soft,  filmy  outline  of  the 
Salute  in  the  distance,  and,  centring  the 
whole  composition,  the  brilliant-colored 
awning  casting  its  rich  shadow,  in  which 
were  dotted  the  groups  of  wealthy  capital- 
ists with  the  unlimitable  bank  account  of 
interminable  leisure. 

An  obliging  row  of  houses  served  as  an 
umbrella  and  cast  a  grateful  shadow,  upon 
the  edge  of  which  I  planted  my  easel.  In 
five  minutes  more  I  was  working  away 
with  as  much  gusto  as  if  I  had  planned  to 
paint  this  identical  wine  shop  weeks  be- 
fore. 

The  usual  Venetian  crowd  collected  and 
looked  over  my  shoulder.  The  woman 
carrying  her  two  copper  water-pails  slung 
to  a  light  yoke,  and  which  she  had  filled 
at  the  fountain  in  the  Piazzetta  adjoining  ; 
the  girls    stringing  beads  ;    the  fishermen 
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carrying  their  nets  to  the  boats  moored 
below  ;  another  painter  with  his  trap  —  eti- 
quette forbids  him  the  privilege  of  the 
masses,  but  all  the  same  I  am  conscious 
that  he  slackens  his  pace  and  edges  as 
near  as  he  can,  and  tiptoes  himself  for  a 
glance;  the  tangle -haired  children  with 
abbreviated  clothing  and  faces  like  Ra- 
phael's cherubs  ;  the  old  hags  shuffling 
along  in  their  heelless  shoes  ;  the  fat  priest 
in  his  sandals,  and  the  pretty  flower-girl  in 
a  costume  not  her  own, — all  these  types 
are  well  known  to  the  painter  in  Venice. 

Out  on  the  canal  I  hear  the  shouts  of 
the  gondoliers  and  boatmen.  My  limited 
knowledge  of  their  language  prevents  my 
understanding  what  the  controversy  is  all 
about,  but  all  the  boatmen  on  both  sides  of 
the  water  have  a  voice  in  it,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced from  the  way  in  which  they  em- 
phasize some  of  their  expressions  that  their 
dialect  is  punctuated  by  a  very  choice  va- 
riety of  profanity. 

In  the  midst  of  this  Babel,  which  is  sud- 
denly increased  by  the  arrival  of  a  number 
of  fruit  and  fish  venders,  I  hear  a  strain  of 
music,  sung  with  such  a  full,  free,  whole- 
souled  sort  of  a  voice  that  it  drowns  all 
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other   sounds    and   instantly    catches   my 
ear  :  — 

"  Jammo  jammo  neoppa  jammo  ja." 
It  is  a  Neapolitan  song  very  popular  in 
Venice  this  summer. 

Over  the  bridge  it  comes,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment more  I  catch  sight  of  the  singer  as  he 
mounts  the  steps.  First  his  red  cap 
perched  on  the  back  of  his  head,  crowning 
a  mass  of  jet-black  hair  ;  then  his  sun- 
burned face,  blue  shirt  open  from  the 
throat  to  the  waist,  red  sash,  and  white 
trousers  ;  and  then,  as  he  descends  on  my 
side  of  the  bridge,  I  notice  that  he  is  bare- 
footed. A  roar  of  laughter  greets  him  as 
he  halts  at  the  wine  shop,  and  follows  him 
as  he  makes  his  way  towards  the  crowd 
around  my  easel.  Before  he  reaches  .me 
he  breaks  out  again  :  — 

"Jammo  jammo  neoppa  jammo  ja. 
Funiculi  Funiculi  Funiculi  Funicula." 

Everybody  about  me  welcomes  him. 
The  flower-girl  gives  him  a  rose,  and  one 
of  the  girls  stringing  beads  a  kiss  ;  the  old 
woman  a  scolding,  at  which  he  laughs  and 
makes  a  grimace,  which  instantly  puts  her 
in  a  good  humor  again.  As  he  nears  my 
easel  he  picks  up  a  child,  pinches  it,  and, 
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when  it  cries,  kisses  it  and  puts  it  down. 
Then  he  plants  himself  immediately  in  front 
of  me,  completely  hiding  my  view,  and 
cranes  his  neck  trying  to  see  my  sketch 
upside  clown.  He  is  not  impertinent,  or 
rude,  or  aggressive  ;  he  only  wants  to  see 
what  is  going  on. 

I  mildly  expostulate,  and  the  crowd 
break  out  against  him  in  a  chorus  ;  and 
when  he  cannot  be  made  to  understand 
that  he  is  very  much  in  my  way  and  very 
much  out  of  his,  Ingenio  turns  up  and  leads 
him  gently  to  the  rear.  Then  he  sees  it 
all,  laughs  until  the  quay  rings,  pats  me  on 
the  back,  and  apologizes  like  a  gentleman. 

Before  I  can  reply  he  dodges  into  a  hall- 
way opposite,  hauls  out  a  great  seine, 
spreads  it  on  the  marble  flagging  of  the  Pi- 
azzetta,  and  falls  to  mending  it  with  a  will, 
singing  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  and  stop- 
ping every  few  moments  to  argue  with  the 
girl  who  is  making  lace  behind  her  pot  of 
flowers  in  the  balcony  over  the  way,  or 
chaff  some  gondolier  landing  at  the  quay 
on  his  left,  or  send  some  witticism  flying 
after  a  passer-by,  to  the  intense  delight  of 
the  whole  community. 

This  went  on  for  hours,  I  painting  quietly, 
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and  this  breezy,  happy-hearted,  bare-footed, 
sunburned,  rosy-cheeked  fisherman  keeping 
the  whole  place  alive  and  awake.  Finally, 
he  gathered  up  the  net  just  as  I  finished 
washing  my  brushes,  stowed  it  away  in  his 
boat  near  by,  waved  his  hand  to  me,  re- 
turned to  his  house  and  brought  out  a  ta- 
ble, two  chairs,  and  a  bottle  of  Chianti 
wine,  and,  without  a  moment's  hesitation, 
crossed  to  where  I  was  packing  my  sketch- 
trap,  strapped  it  himself,  locked  his  arm 
through  mine,  and  led  me  to  his  table,  his 
honest,  handsome  face  saying  as  plain  as 
could  be  told,  "  Come,  comrade,  we  have 
had  a  hard  day's  work  ;  now  let  us  have  a 
bottle  together."     And  we  did. 

I  never  see  a  bottle  of  Chianti  but  I 
think  of  this  sunny  fisherman,  and  I  never 
drink  one  but  I  pledge  him  a  bumper.  I 
send  him  my  greeting  over  the  sea,  and 
long  life  to  him,  and  a  wife  to  love  him,  and 
plenty  of  fish,  and  plenty  of  Chianti,  and 
one  bottle  always  for  me  !  I  owe  him  my 
thanks  for  his  hearty  laugh,  and  his  song, 
and  his  courtesy,  and  for  his  share  in  mak- 
ing this  summer's  day  the  pleasantest  I 
spent  in  Venice. 


THE  TOP  OF  A  GONDOLA 


While  I 
am  at  break- 
f  a  s  t  this 
morning  a 
fleet  of 
lighter  boats 
sweep  slowly  past  my  garden  and  moor  to 
a  cluster  of  piles  off  the  Dogana. 

I  have  been  on  the  lookout  for  this  pic- 
turesque flotilla  for  some  time,  and  Ingenio 
knows  it.  Before  I  have  half  finished  my 
omelette  he  arrives  off  the  marble  steps, 
and  rounds  in  his  gondola,  steadying  her 
against  the  incoming  tide  with  one  hand 
and  waving  his  congratulations  with  the 
other. 

One  peculiarity  of  this  gentle,  loyal  soul 
is  the  intense  personal  interest  he  takes  in 
my  affairs.  When  I  am  satisfied  with  my 
day's  work  Ingenio  is  bubbling  over  with 
happiness,  and  hums  to  himself  as  he  rows 
along  some  old  song,  or  rather  one  line  of 
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it.  When  my  sky  becomes  muddy,  or  my 
shadows  opaque,  and  I  irritable  and  dis- 
gusted (what  painter  is  not  so  sometimes  ?), 
poor  Ingenio  pulls  aways  mute  and  sad, 
and  comes  forward  every  now  and  then 
with  an  anxious  expression  upon  his  face 
and  watches  the  sketch  as  if  it  was  a  sick 
child  and  I  the  physician  upon  whom  its 
life  depended. 

This  morning  he  is  as  happy  over  the 
arrival  of  these  golden-winged  boats  from 
beyond  the  Lido  as  if  he  was  my  man  Fri- 
day crying  a  sail !  and  I  his  shipwrecked 
master. 

In  five  minutes  we  are  off,  and  running 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Salute.  As  it  is 
too  hot  to  work  in  the  sun,  moored  to  a 
spile  on  the  Canal,  I  direct  Ingenio  to  the 
broad  landing  of  the  church,  hoping  to  find 
some  spot  where  I  can  put  up  my  easel 
and  umbrella  and  paint  the  group  of  light- 
ers in  comfort  and  at  my  leisure. 

I  convey  this  information  with  my  um- 
brella-staff very  much  as  a  Londoner  di- 
rects and  stops  a  hansom  cab  with  his 
walking-stick.  Ingenio  sees  the  point  (of 
the  staff,  of  course)  over  the  edge  of  my 
gondola's  awning,  darts  in  among  a  num- 
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ber  of  fishing  boats,  and  immediately  be- 
gins a  search  in  the  pavement  of  the  Piaz- 
zetta  for  a  crack  wide  and  deep  enough  in 
which  to  anchor  my  umbrella  and  still  keep 
sight  of  the  lighters. 

This  combination  proved  difficult.  There 
were  cracks  enough,  and  views  enough  ; 
the  problem  was  to  utilize  them  together. 

It  is  true,  there  was  also  a  long,  cool 
shadow  slanting  across  the  marble  pave- 
ment which  would  serve  as  an  umbrella, 
and  which  for  a  time  was  tempting,  but 
sober  second  thought  convinced  me  that 
it  could  not  be  depended  on.  It  was  not 
the  shadow  of  the  great  dome  of  the  Sa- 
lute, but  of  one  of  its  small  towers  ;  and 
the  sun,  in  his  mad  climb  to  the  zenith, 
was  fast  melting  it  up. 

But  if  the  shadow  failed  me  Ingenio  did 
not,  for  at  that  instant  he  returned  from  a 
search  after  narrow  cracks  with  news  of 
some  wide  openings.  These  proved  to  be 
half  a  dozen  or  more  felsi  laid  up  for  the 
summer  on  the  far  side  of  the  landing, 
under  which  I  could  crawl  and  so  escape 
the  heat. 

The  discovery  so  pleased  my  faithful 
gondolier  that,  without  waiting  for  any  in- 
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structions  from  me,  he  picked  up  the  traps 
and  deposited  them  in  front  of  a  row  of 
great  black  beetles  sprawled  out  on  the 
pavement,  apparently  sunning  themselves. 
On  closer  inspection  they  proved  to  be  the 
tops  of  gondolas  used  in  wet  and  wintry 
weather,  whose  owners,  having  no  imme- 
diate use  for  them,  had  laid  them  by  for  a 
rainy  day  like  their  extra  pennies. 

I  inspected  each  one  in  turn,  found  one 
larger  than  the  others  commanding  a  cap- 
ital view  of  the  boats,  and  crawled  in  at 
once. 

It  made  a  delightful  studio,  was  just  high 
enough  and  wide  enough,  and  had  two 
windows  on  each  side,  with  sliding  shut- 
ters and  sash  like  a  cab's,  which  proved 
admirable  in  managing  the  light  on  my 
canvas. 

The  result  was  that  I  spent  the  whole 
day  under  its  shelter,  and  finally  completed 
my  picture,  Ingenio  bringing  me,  from  one 
of  the  fishing  boats,  some  broiled  fish  and 
a  pot  of  coffee  for  luncheon,  which  I 
shared  with  him,  he  occupying  the  adjoin- 
ing felse,  and  pushing  his  cup  under  mine 
for  me  to  fill. 

When  the  sun  went  down  and  I  began 
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packing  up  my  traps,  a  number  of  gon- 
doliers arrived,  one  of  whom,  a  forbidding- 
looking  fellow  with  a  shock  of  red  hair, 
informed  Ingenio  that  the  felse  belonged 
to  his  gondola,  and  that  he  demanded  eight 
lira  for  the  use  of  it.  On  my  replying  that 
he  could  not  earn  one  quarter  of  that 
amount  with  his  ivJwle  gondola,  and  that 
one  lira,  which  I  handed  him,  would  be 
more  than  a  reasonable  rent  for  his  station- 
ary sunshade,  at  best  but  half 'a  gondola,  he 
flew  into  a  great  rage,  and  tossed  the  lira 
back  to  Ingenio.  Then  finding  that  I  paid 
no  further  attention  to  him  and  moved  off, 
he  collected  a  crowd  of  gondoliers,  who, 
uniting  their  cries  to  his,  jumped  into  their 
boats,  and  followed  my  own  to  the  water 
stairs  of  my  lodgings,  the  whole  mob  shout- 
ing and  gesticulating  wildly. 

There  we  were  met  by  the  porter.  He 
is  rather  a  thin  gentleman  with  a  high  fore- 
head, and  is  proverbial  for  his  politeness. 
As  his  entire  life  is  spent  on  the  front  steps 
helping  people  in  and  out  of  their  gondolas, 
it  is  deserved.  He  performed  that  service 
for  me,  and  then  turned  upon  the  howling 
mob. 

It  was  simply  delightful  to  see  the  way 
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he  handled  them.  They  evidently  knew 
him,  and  respected  either  his  authority  or 
patronage,  — the  latter  probably. 

During  the  discussion  I  sought  the  quiet 
of  the  garden,  followed  by  Ingenio,  who 
vented  his  indignation  upon  the  whole  crew, 
being  especially  severe  upon  the  gentle- 
man with  the  auburn  locks,  whom  he  de- 
scribed by  gestures  of  infinite  disgust. 

Before  long  the  porter  sought  me  out, 
and  explained  that  these  gondoliers  were 
a  rough  set,  and  that  if  I  valued  my  peace 
of  mind  while  in  Venice  I  ought  to  make 
some  settlement  of  the  affair,  and  either 
pay  the  amount  demanded  or  explain  the 
circumstances  to  the  other  gondoliers. 

At  this  juncture  an  idea  occurred  to  me 
which  I  proceeded  to  put  into  practice. 

I  would  invite  the  plaintiff  and  half  a 
dozen  of  his  confreres  into  the  garden,  in- 
stall the  porter  as  chief  justice,  and  argue 
the  case  before  him. 

This  programme  was  immediately  car- 
ried out,  —  the  porter  acting  in  the  double 
capacity  of  interpreter  and  judge. 

The  gondolier  opened  the  case.  He 
stated  that  he  had  been  at  work  all  day, 
and  being  too  poor  to  pay   some  one  to 
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watch  his  felse  had  left  it  unguarded.  On 
his  return,  in  the  evening,  he  had  surprised 
this  rich  painter  as  he  was  leaving  it,  and 
who,  after  occupying  it  all  day,  had  refused 
to  pay  for  the  privilege,  except  in  a  coin  of 
so  little  value  that  it  was  almost  an  insult 
to  the  profession  to  offer  it. 

On  the  cross-examination  it  was  shown 
that  at  this  season  of  the  year  there  were 
several  hundred  felsi  decorating  the  vacant 
quays,  landings,  and  piazzas  of  Venice 
(there  being  no  back  yards  in  which  to 
store  them) ;  that  a  gondola  had  a  summer 
and  a  winter  top,  consequently  only  one 
was  or  could  be  used  at  the  same  time ; 
and  that  now,  in  summer  time,  the  felse  I 
I  occupied  was  about  of  as  much  use  to  the 
plaintiff  as  two  umbrellas  on  a  rainy  day. 

It  was  also  shown  that  the  gross  earnings 
of  a  gondolier  and  a  gondola  combined  av- 
erage less  than  three  lira  a  day,  and  that 
there  was  no  instance  on  record  in  Venice 
or  elsewhere  in  which  any  gondolier  had 
ever  collected  any  large  or  small  amount 
of  money  for  the  use  of  a  felse  for  any 
period  of  time,  long  or  short. 

On  the  re-direct,  the  plaintiff  wanted  the 
judge  and  jury  to  remember  that  no  bar- 
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gain  had  been  made  for  the  use  of  the 
felse ;  that  accordingly  he  had  a  right  to 
charge  what  he  considered  would  com- 
pensate him,  especially  since  there  existed 
no  tariff  for  laid-by  felsi ;  and  that,  in  de- 
fiance of  his  rights  of  ownership,  I  had 
forcibly  entered  and  taken  possession. 

The  effect  of  this  last  shot  on  the  jury 
was  very  pronounced.  They  looked  at  each 
other  wisely,  and  nodded  concurrence. 

It  was  now  my  turn,  and  as  I  was  con- 
ducting my  own  case  I  summed  up  for  the 
defense. 

I  asked  the  jury  whether  Italy  was  not 
now  free,  and  whether  Venice  was  not  a 
city  free  to  her  citizens  and  to  the  stran- 
gers within  her  gates.  I  reminded  them 
that  the  days  of  Austrian  tyranny  were 
days  of  the  past,  and  that  any  Italian  who 
would  wish  to  renew  them  would  be  a 
traitor  to  his  country. 

In  those  days  a  tax  was  placed  upon  the 
people  of  Venice  so  severe  that  the  priva- 
tions it  caused  were  still  fresh  in  their 
memories. 

Now,  thanks  to  a  humane  government 
under  a  wise  king,  all  such  onerous  bur- 
dens   had    been    lifted    from    the   people. 
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Venice  had  a  free  harbor,  free  canals,  free 
churches,  piazzas,  and  landings. 

How  came  it,  then,  that  this  plaintiff, 
representing  so  loyal  a  body  of  hardwork- 
ing citizens  as  the  gondoliers,  should  seek 
to  bring  back  the  days  of  tyranny  and 
wrong  ? 

The  king  had  said  these  piazzas  were 
free,  and  under  this  ruling  I,  a  stranger, 
in  the  peaceful  pursuit  of  my  profession, 
had  taken  up  my  position  in  one  of  them. 
I  had  really  occupied  the  pavement,  not  the 
felse  [sensation]  ;  and  if  its  top  happened 
to  be  over  me  and  so  shaded  me  from  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  that  circumstance  gave  the 
plaintiff  no  more  ground  for  charging  me 
eight  lira  for  its  use  than  it  did  the  owner 
of  a  palace,  who  happened  to  own  the 
shady  side  of  the  street,  and  so  charged 
passers-by  for  the  relief  it  afforded  them. 

This  settled  it.  The  judge  decided  in 
favor  of  the  defendant,  maintaining  that 
felsi  and  Venice  were  free,  and  that  the 
only  charge  which  could  reasonably  be 
made  would  be  against  the  gondolier  for 
obstructing  the  painter  and  annoying  him 
while  engaged  in  the  peaceful  pursuit  of 
his  profession. 
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Ingenio  afterwards  reported  that  the 
verdict  was  entirely  satisfactory  to  the 
jury,  and  also  to  the  gondolier,  who  had  not 
seen  it  in  that  light  before. 

When  I  saw  him  the  next  day  and 
handed  him  again  the  one  lira,  he  touched 
his  hat  and  said,  "  Gracias,  signor." 

Since  this  little  incident  I  have  been 
more  than  ever  impressed  with  the  majesty 
of  the  law,  which  somehow  or  other  always 
seems  to  protect  me  in  these  my  wander- 
ings ! 


BEHIND  THE  RIALTO 

I  am  at 
work  painting 
an  old  bridge 
spanning  a 
narrow  canal 
which  flows 
behind  the  Rialto.  It  is  the  sole  depend- 
ence of  a  crooked  crevice  of  a  street  which 
it  helps  over  and  across  a  sluggish  water 
way  and  into  a  small  open  square  facing  a 
church.  This  bridge  also  provides  shop 
space  for  a  vender  of  cheap  pottery,  whose 
wares  of  green  and  red  glisten  in  the  sun, 
supplying  a  spot  of  brilliant  color  to  my 
composition.  I  know  this  church  and  its 
quaint  interior,  and  I  also  know  the  cafe 
next  to  it,  for  here  Ingenio  and  I  often 
breakfast.  It  is  an  unpretentious  place,  but 
the  coffee  is  always  good,  and  sometimes 
the  landlord  serves  a  cutlet  sliced  quite 
thin  and  smothered  in  an  inviting  sauce. 
This  morning  I   prefer  breakfasting  in 
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my  gondola,  and  so  send  Ingenio  for  coffee 
and  whatever  else  he  can  bring  me  from 
a  larder  rarely  overstocked. 

If  you  have  never  breakfasted  in  a  gon- 
dola moored  under  the  windows  of  an  old 
palace,  on  its  cool  side,  with  your  curtains 
drawn  back,  the  water  gurgling  about  you 
and  reflecting  the  thousand  tints  of  marble 
walls,  white  sails,  and  blue  skies,  I  com- 
mend it  to  you  as  an  experience  which, 
once  enjoyed,  you  will  never  forget. 

When  Ingenio  returns  with  the  coffee 
he  brings  me  a  message  from  the  landlord, 
"  that  he  is  cooking  a  cutlet,  and  will  send 
it  to  the  bridge."  Later  on,  in  looking 
from  between  my  curtains,  I  see  a  pale- 
faced  child,  scarce  ten  years  of  age,  carry- 
ing between  her  outstretched  hands  a  cov- 
ered dish.  I  notice,  also,  that  Ingenio 
helps  her  carefully  down  the  slippery  steps 
of  the  landing,  relieves  her  of  the  cutlet, 
and  when  she  hesitates  and  is  timid  about 
returning,  picks  her  up  gently  in  his  arms, 
and  places  her  safely  on  the  quay  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  crevice  of  a  street,  through 
which  she  disappears  waving  her  hand. 

In  my  experience  gondoliers  are  not  in 
the  habit  of  exhibiting:  such  watchful  care 
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over  the  youth  of  Venice,  and  so  I  ask  In- 
genio,  in  our  sign  language,  now  quite 
well  understood  between  us,  if  the  child 
belongs  to  him. 

The  old  man  smiles  sadly,  and  a  far- 
away look  comes  into  his  eyes  ;  then  he 
shakes  his  head. 

The  cutlet  and  sketch  finished,  the  gon- 
dola is  headed  up  the  canal,  and  Ingenio 
and  I  begin  our  daily  search  for  good  bric- 
a-brac  at  poor  prices.  To-day  I  want  a 
staff,  or  boat-hook,  similar  to  one  I  saw 
yesterday  in  the  hands  of  a  Venetian  gen- 
tleman of  unlimited  leisure,  who  used  it  in 
steadying  the  gondola  of  an  Englishman  of 
unlimited  means,  who  upon  alighting  im- 
mediately purchased  it.  It  was  studded  all 
over  with  copper  coins  of  various  dates  and 
diameters  nailed  to  the  wood,  a  kind  of 
portable  savings  bank,  and  was  altogether 
a  very  curious  and  interesting  exhibit  of 
Venetian  life. 

Ingenio  thinks  he  knows  a  gondolier 
who  may  still  own  one.  He  is  to  be  found 
at  the  right-hand  landing  of  the  Rialto. 
So  we  twist  our  way  in  and  out  of  the  nar- 
row water  ways,  and  under  many  bridges, 
and  then  through  the  broad  water  of  the 
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Grand  Canal,  spanned  by  the  famous  arch. 
But  Ingenio's  friend  could  not  be  found  at 
the  landing,  or  anywhere  else  in  the  vicin- 
ity, so  we  try  another  bridge  lower  down, 
and  not  finding  him  there,  give  up  the 
search  in  this  direction.  A  shop  near  the 
fish-market,  another  in  one  of  the  streets 
near  the  Piazzetta,  and  a  fisherman's  house 
above  it,  were  next  visited  without  success. 
Then  Ingenio  tells  me  he  thinks  he  can 
find  a  staff  near  his  own  home,  but  a  short 
distance  away.  Might  he  turn  the  gondola 
into  the  canal  to  our  left  ? 

He  had  often  before  asked  me  to  visit 
his  home.  At  one  time,  it  was  because  of 
a  cafe  opposite  his  house  where  they  made 
an  excellent  omelette  ;  again,  it  was  a  cab- 
inet-maker, who  kept  his  shop  near  where 
he  lived,  and  who  had  some  old  engravings 
in  black  frames.  To-day,  it  is  this  much 
sought  for  staff. 

Until  now  either  want  of  time  or  some 
more  interesting  excursion  had  always  pre- 
vented my  consenting,  and,  when  I  again 
refuse,  the  same  sad  expression  I  often  see 
passes  over  his  face,  and  so,  to  please  him, 
I  nod  my  head.  A  few  quick  strokes 
bring  us  to  an  angle  in  the  canal  running 
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behind  the  Rialto,  and  quite  near  where  I 
had  breakfasted  in  the  morning. 

A  pleasant-faced  woman,  prematurely 
old,  comes  down  a  flight  of  steps  built 
under  a  culvert-shaped  arch,  and  holds  the 
boat  to  the  lower  step.  It  is  Ingenio's 
wife.  I  follow  her  under  the  arch,  up  a 
tottering  flight  of  steps,  and  into  a  small, 
scrupulously  clean  room  with  high  ceiling. 
It  is  their  living  room,  and,  like  all  Vene- 
tian kitchens,  has  its  fire-place  built  out 
from  the  wall,  while  on  either  side  of  the 
raised  hearth,  two  small  windows,  about 
one  foot  square,  look  out  on  the  canal. 
The  shelf  over  the  hearth,  and  the  wall 
above  it,  shine  with  well-polished  brass  and 
copper  pans.  White  curtains  soften  the 
glare  of  the  sunlight.  Some  pictures  of 
the  Holy  Mother,  a  cheap  crucifix,  and  a 
few  articles  of  furniture  complete  the  inte- 
rior. Ingenio  enters,  having  moored  the 
gondola,  gives  me  the  best  chair,  draws  the 
curtains  that  I  may  see  the  view  of  the 
Grand  Canal  and  the  Rialto,  officiates  as 
sign-interpreter  between  me  and  his  wife, 
and  then  disappears  into  an  adjoining  room, 
leaving  the  door  ajar.  The  good  wife 
rises    quickly   and    closes    it    behind  him. 
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As  she  regains  her  seat  she  says  some- 
thing to  me  in  Italian  which  I  do  not  un- 
derstand. 

In  a  moment  more  the  door  reopens 
and  Ingenio  enters,  carrying  in  his  arms 
a  pale,  hollow-cheeked  child,  about  ten 
years  of^age,  who  looks  at  me  wonderingly 
with  her  great  round  eyes.  One  hand  is 
wound  around  her  father's  neck,  her  thin 
fingers  lost  in  his  bushy  gray  beard.  The 
other  holds  a  short  crutch.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  tender  way  with  which  the  old 
man  placed  her  on  a  low  stool  at  his  side,  ca- 
ressing her  hair,  holding  fast  her  hand,  and 
talking  to  her  in  a  low  undertone  in  his 
soft  Italian  ;  nor  the  tremor  in  his  voice 
when  he  leaned  over  to  me  and  said,  point- 
ing to  his  crippled  daughter  :  — 

"This  one  belongs  to  me." 

It  was  all  the  child  he  had,  poor  fellow. 
She  filled  his  heart  full  with  her  bright 
face  and  loving  ways,  and  although  she 
was  his  greatest  sorrow,  he  was  proud  of 
her,  and  proud  that  I  had  seen  her.  Sev- 
eral years  ago  she  had  fallen  from  one  of 
the  bridges,  struck  a  passing  boat,  and 
broken  her  thigh.  Since  then  she  had 
lived  in  these  two  rooms. 
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I  understood  now  why  he  lifted  ashore 
so  tenderly  my  little  waitress  with  the  cut- 
let. 

When  1  regained  my  gondola  I  re- 
minded Ingenio  of  the  object  of- our  search. 
Was  the  man  at  home  ?  Had  he  seen  the 
staff?  Would  he  bring  it  to  the  boat? 
He  hung  his  head,  and  did  not  move. 

Then  it  all  came  out.  There  was  no 
man  with  a  gondola  staff.  There  had 
been  no  cabinet-maker  next  door,  with 
rare  old  engravings  in  black  frames,  nor 
any  cafes  with  toothsome  omelettes. 

It  was  Giulietta  he  wanted  me  to  see. 

Patient,  loyal,  gentle,  old  gondolier ! 
With  me  you  will  forever  be  a  part  of 
sunny  skies,  old  palaces,  and  the  silver 
shimmer  of  the  Lido,  the  bright  sails  of  red 
and  gold,  the  cool  of  dim,  incense-laden 
churches,  and  crooked  canals  under  quaint 
bridges. 

Even  now  I  hear  your  warning  cry  as 
you  round  the  sharp  corners  of  the  canals. 
But  I  love  best  to  remember  you  with 
that  pale-faced  child  in  your  arms. 
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I  am  aware 
that  this  is  rather 
an  indefinite  bel- 
fry, for  Bavaria 
covets  a  wide  ter- 
ritory, and  bel- 
fries are  by  no 
means  rare  ;  but, 
nevertheless,  this 
is  as  near  as  any 
one  will  ever  get  to  the  exact  locality  of 
this  particular  belfry  from  any  information 
which  I  will  furnish,  and  there  are  good 
reasons  for  my  reticence. 

This  belfry  caps  the  quaint  tower  of  a 
curious  old  Franciscan  monastery.  It  is 
built  of  red  sandstone,  seamed  and  scarred 
by  the  weathers  of  many  centuries,  and 
barnacled  all  over  with  gray  lichen  and 
green  moss.  It  carries  within  its  open 
arches  the  remnant  of  a  chime  of  bells 
which   are   never    rung,    and   overlooks   a 
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clock  which  ran  down  some  hundred  years 
ago,  and  has  never  been  wound  up  since. 
Backed  up  against  the  wall  of  this  monas- 
tery is  a  small  church  or  chapel.  Adjoin- 
ing the  church  is  a  cloister,  surrounded  by 
a  high  wall,  on  one  side  of  which  is  an 
open  gate  or  archway,  the  whole  sur- 
mounted by  a  high  peaked  roof. 

I  had  walked  up  from  the  lower  part  of 
the  town,  where  some  quaint  houses  lean- 
ing over  a  narrow  canal,  reminding  one  of 
two  old  crones  gossiping  across  a  street, 
had  tempted  me  to  paint  them,  and  catch- 
ing sight  of  this  gate,  I  loitered  in  aim- 
lessly. Under  the  groined  arches  of  the 
cloister  were  sheltered  idle  carts  and 
wagons.  From  the  sculptured  tombs  in 
the  pavement  many  restless  feet  had  well- 
nigh  effaced  all  traces  of  the  graven  names 
of  the  holy  saints  who  lay  buried  beneath. 
It  was  easy  to  see  that  modern  Protestant- 
ism had  no  respect  for  the  traditions  of 
the  Holy  Church. 

Crossing  the  cloister  with  its  vistas  of 
open  squares  and  small  culvert-shaped 
arches  running  under  rickety  houses,  I 
passed  a  group  of  heavy  columns  support- 
ing a  low  roof,  the  whole  forming  a  vaulted 
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room.  A  grated  window  at  one  end  cast 
a  dim  light  over  an  old  woman  washing. 
She  gazed  at  me  solemnly,  and  pointed  to 
a  door  in  the  wall.  Thinking  that  this 
was  another  way  out,  I  turned  the  knob, 
and  found  myself  in  the  refectory  of  the 
monastery  and  confronted  by  a  kindly- 
faced  old  friar  and  a  strong  smell  of  cook- 
ery. It  was  some  time  before  I  could 
make  him  understand  how  I  came  there 
and  by  what  mistake,  for  my  knowledge  of 
German  is  only  that  of  a  traveler.  My 
sketch-book,  however,  settled  it.  He 
turned  over  the  leaves  slowly,  recognized  a 
pencil  memorandum  of  the  gate,  took  my 
hat  from  my  hand,  hung  it  on  one  of  a  row 
of  wooden  pegs,  and  motioning  me  to  a 
seat,  dipped  a  long  perforated  iron  ladle 
into  a  steaming  caldron,  dished  out  some 
boiled  potatoes  and  shreds  of  meat,  and 
placed  them  on  a  plate  before  me.  I 
thanked  him  and  ate  my  rations  like  a 
friar. 

Then  I  followed  him  through  the  wide, 
bare,  white-washed  rooms  of  the  ground 
floor,  and  into  the  small  church,  and  such 
a  shabby  old  church,  too  !  Cheap  silvered 
candlesticks,   cheaper  cotton  lace   on  the 
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altar-cloth,  paper  flowers  in  china  vases, 
ugly  modern  lamps,  German  lithographs 
edged  with  gilt  paper  supplying  the  places 
of  Raphaels  and  Correggios,  and  offering 
candles,  none  of  which  were  burning,  fast- 
ened to  iron  spikes,  from  which  flowed 
streams  of  tallow  telling  of  former  prayers. 
All  indicated  bitter  poverty. 

Even  the  wrinkled  old  friar  seemed  a 
part  of  the  place,  —  sad,  hollow-eyed,  and 
barefooted,  his  waist  bound  with  a  cord 
from  which  hung  a  wooden  cross,  and  he 
himself  as  much  a  tear-stained  relic  of  the 
past  as  the  walls  over  which  the  damp  of 
ages  had  trickled.  Poor  old  fellow  !  I  can 
see  him  now  looking  at  me  wistfully  and 
standing  patiently  as  I  examined  all  he 
showed  me. 

Finally  he  said  to  me,  "  English  ? "  "  No," 
I  replied,  "  American."  He  dropped  the 
iron  hoop  which  held  his  keys,  and  the 
tears  started  to  his  eyes.  "  American,  my 
son  ? "  Then  he  took  my  hand  and  by 
many  signs  and  gestures  made  me  under- 
stand that  my  country  was  the  future 
home  of  his  church  ;  that  Bavaria  in  the 
dim  past  had  seen  the  grandeur  and  splen- 
dor of  the  monastery,  which  had  once  been 
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heaped  full  of  riches,  and  had  once  been 
proud  of  its  power  and  prestige,  but  now 
she  had  turned  her  back  upon  it  and  had 
left  it  to  decay.  As  he  spoke  he  picked 
up  a  small  copper  censer,  poured  the  ashes 
out  in  the  palm  of  his  hand,  and  sifted 
them  slowly  on  the  floor. 

I  encouraged  him  to  talk,  and  examined 
with  him  the  altar-screen  faced  with  a 
square  of  some  cheap  modern  fabric,  and 
asked  him  what  it  was  like  in  the  olden 
times?  "Velvet  and  satin,  my  son,  and 
embroidery  of  gold  and  silver  ;  and  the 
lamps  all  solid  gold  ;  the  walls  were  cov- 
ered with  paintings,  the  steps  of  the  altar 
with  fine  carpets  ;  and  the  Archbishop,  to 
whom  the  king  kneeled,  was  clothed  in 
lace  and  scarlet." 

By  this  time  we  had  circled  the  small 
church  and  reached  the  door,  but  I  was 
not  satisfied.  I  led  him  back  to  the  altar 
and  pointed  out  the  different  objects. 
Where  now  was  the  old  lace  ?  Was  it 
stored  away  somewhere  and  only  shown  to 
travelers  ?  He  shook  his  head  and  spread 
his  fingers  as  if  it  had  slipped  through 
them  years  before.  Candlesticks  ?  Lamps  ? 
Censers  ?     Still  the  same  mournful  shake. 
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All  gone.  About  the  silks  and  velvets  and 
embroideries  that  covered  the  face  of  the 
altar  ;  where  now  were  they  ?  He  simply 
cast  his  eyes  upward.  But  this  was  a  new 
piece  but  a  few  years  old  ;  what  was  done 
with  the  old  one  ?  A  gleam  of  intelligence 
shot  across  his  wrinkled  old  face,  and  one 
long,  thin  finger  rested  on  his  forehead. 
He  looked  at  me  searchingly  from  under 
his  bushy  gray  eyebrows,  tapped  me  on 
the  shoulder,  and  led  the  way  back  through 
the  bare  wide  rooms  and  into  the  seething 
refectory,  and  up  to  a  row  of  hooks  from 
which  hung  keys  of  all  shapes  and  sizes. 
He  looked  them  over  carefully,  and  took 
down  a  great  hoop  linking  three  keys  to- 
gether, lighted  a  lantern,  and  I  followed 
him  into  the  vault-shaped  room,  past  the 
old  woman,  who  bowed  and  crossed  her- 
self, through  an  open  court,  from  which  I 
saw  the  belfry  with  the  silent  chimes,  and 
up  to  a  door  in  its  tower  heavily  grated 
with  iron. 

The  first  key  started  its  rusty  bolts,  then 
we  groped  our  way  up  a  mouldy  stone 
staircase,  the  friar  going  ahead  feeling  his 
way  and  holding  the  lantern  for  me  until 
we  reached  the  landing  of  the  first  story, 
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which  I  noticed  was  level  with  the  roof  of 
the  monastery.  The  daylight  struggling 
in  through  diamond-shaped  panes  of  glass 
begrimed  with  dirt  and  cobwebs  revealed 
another  door.  I  looked  through  its  grat- 
ings but  saw  nothing  but  an  empty  room. 
The  old  friar  pressed  his  shrunken  cheek 
against  the  bars,  gave  a  pleased  chuckle, 
unlocked  them,  and  pointed  to  a  pile  of  six 
wooden  altar  screens  leaning  against  the 
wall  and  half  buried  in  dust.  My  heart 
sank  within  me. 

Not  seeing  my  chagrin  he  stooped  over 
and  threw  down  the  first  screen.  A  cloud 
of  dust  arose  nearly  suffocating  me.  It 
proved  to  be  a  worm-eaten  frame  covered 
with  mouldy  canvas.  The  second,  the 
same  ;  the  third,  mere  shreds  of  worsted, 
with  patches  of  tinsel  lace  bearing  the  fig- 
ure of  the  cross  embroidered  in  faded 
green.  The  fourth  of  silk,  threadbare  and 
stained  with  the  droppings  of  many  can- 
dles. As  the  dust  cleared  away  from  each 
screen  the  old  fellow  would  look  anxiously 
in  my  face  for  approval.  The  fifth  —  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  the  fifth  took  my  breath 
away.  It  was  an  old  gold-colored  corded 
silk,  as  heavy  as  canvas,  and  covered  with 
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an  exquisite  embroidery  in  silk  and  silver 
without  a  break  or  flaw.  The  canvas 
backing  had  protected  it  from  the  damp, 
and  tbe  sixth  screen  against  the  wall  had 
saved  it  in  a  measure  from  the  grime  of 
years. 

I  broke  all  the  blades  of  my  knife  cut- 
ting this  precious  relic  of  the  seventeenth 
century  from  its  frame,  the  good  friar  on 
his  knees  meanwhile  holding  one  end  taut 
so  that  I  could  run  my  knife  close  to  the 
rusted  tacks. 

His  enthusiasm  was  delightful  as  he  read 
my  face,  for  the  discovery  was  evidently  as 
much  of  a  surprise  to  him  as  to  me.  "  Now 
I  would  believe  the  truth  of  all  the  stories 
of  the  magnificence  of  the  olden  times." 
And  then  he  lifted  it  tenderly  and  carried 
it  as  carefully  down  the  treacherous  stair- 
case as  if  it  had  been  blessed  by  the  Pope, 
and  spread  it  on  the  grass  in  the  sunlight. 

I  sat  down  upon  the  tomb  of  an  old  saint 
and  feasted  my  eyes. 

It  was  Italian,  without  doubt,  worked  in 
twisted  silk  and  silver  in  a  design  of  leaves 
and  flowers,  the  whole  in  delicate  tones  of 
pale  yellows,  pinks,  and  turquoise  blue. 
Soiled  and  stained,  of  course,  but  that  did 
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not  trouble  me.  I  knew  a  little  French- 
woman near  St.  Cloud  who  could  take 
half  a  loaf  of  fresh  bread  and  with  it  work 
a  charm  upon  its  old  gold  background. 

Then  I  tried  a  charm  of  my  own  with 
some  new  gold  upon  the  palm  of  my  old 
friar.  To  my  surprise  he  refused  it.  "  No, 
take  it  to  America.  They  would  appreciate 
it  there.  It  was  nothing  here,  —  all  dead, 
all  ashes,  all  forgotten."  Well,  then,  for 
the  poor  ?  Yes,  he  would  take  it  for  the 
poor.  There  were  plenty  of  them  always. 
He  would  give  the  money  to  the  bishop  for 
the  poor. 

As  he  pressed  my  hand  at  the  gate  his 
eyes  filled,  and  pointing  to  the  monastery 
he  said  slowly,  "  Never  here,  my  son.  In 
America." 

It  was  not  until  I  reached  my  lodgings 
with  my  prize  that  I  thought  of  the  sixth 
screen,  which  in  my  great  joy  I  hstcl  neg- 
lected to  turn  down.  What  could  that 
have  been  ? 

This  question  I  am  not  yet  able  to  an- 
swer, and  until  I  am  I  shall  not  tell  any- 
body where  in  Bavaria  is  my  belfry. 


A  PERSONALLY  CONDUCTED  ARREST 
IN  CONSTANTINOPLE 


Casimir,  lift- 
ing his  hat  from 
h  i  s  glistening 
head,  said,  with 
a  bow  of  apolo- 
gy, that  I  could 
not  paint  —  in 
Constantinople, 
of  course  ;  that 
"one  udder 
Engleesh  wait 
one,  two,  four 
week,  and  t'en 
go  'way  wit'out 
permit.  One 
Russian  have 
his  machine  take'  away.  No,  Effendi,"  he 
added  ;  "  I  ver'  sorry,  but  it  eempossible  to 
make  t'e  picture." 

"How  about  an  American  ? "  I  asked. 
"  Ah  !  you  not  Engleesh  ?     You  Ameri- 
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cain  ?  T'at  is  anudcler  t'ing.  I  make  par- 
don "  — with  another  sweep  of  his  hat.  "I 
t'ink  you  Engleesh."  Then,  behind  his 
hand,  in  a  whisper :  "  Engleesh  all  time 
make  trouble." 

The  lowered  voice  and  furtive  glance  for 
possible  Britishers  in  disguise  revealed  like 
a  flash-light  all  the  devious  ways  and  mani- 
fold crookednesses  of  the  tourist-dragoman 
of  the  East  :  your  servant  to-day,  serving 
you  servilely  and  vilely  ;  somebody  else's 
to-morrow,  —  still  servile  and  vile. 

The  clerk  of  the  hotel  agreed  with  Casi- 
mir  as  to  my  painting  —  in  the  streets.  So 
did  the  banker  who  cashed  my  first  draft. 

The  banker,  however,  was  more  lucid. 
In  the  present  condition  of  the  Armenian 
question,  he  said,  an  order  had  been  issued 
from  the  palace  forbidding  any  one  to  re- 
produce a  likeness  of  anything  living  or 
dead,  from  a  camel  to  a  mosque.  Special 
terms  of  imprisonment  were  provided  for 
those  bold  enough  to  outline  such  persons 
as  carried  guns.  Five  years  was  the  pen- 
alty for  sketching  a  fort ;  and  the  bowstring 
or  a  double-shotted  bag  and  the  Bosporus 
for  transferring  to  paper  the  image  of  a 
man-of-war  or  a  torpedo-boat. 
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I  had  heard  threats  like  these  before,  not 
only  here,  but  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
I  had  been  warned  in  Cuba,  watched  night 
and  day  in  Bulgaria,  and  locked  up  in 
Spain  ;  and  yet,  somehow,  I  had  always 
kept  successfully  at  work,  buoyed  by  the 
hope  that  a  quiet  manner,  a  firm  persist- 
ence, and  inherent  invincible  honesty  would 
carry  me  through. 

I  accordingly  opened  my  umbrella  and 
paint-box  the  following  morning  in  front  of 
the  Sultana  Valide  Mosque. 

Casimir  protested  with  hands  aloft  and 
with  streaming  face,  a  red  silk  handker- 
chief clamming  the  flow  near  the  chin-line. 
He  begged  me  to  go  at  once  to  the  chief  of 
police  with  him  for  a  permit,  insisting  that 
if  I  were  caught  we  should  both  be  put 
under  lock  and  key,  and  disporting  himself 
generally  after  the  manner  of  his  guild,  — 
one  moment  with  vehemence,  the  next  with 
dove-like  gentleness.  Moreover,  under  all 
his  boasts  and  predictions  I  detected  a  gen- 
uine fear  of  the  guardians  of  the  peace,  and 
a  fixed  determination,  so  far  as  he  himself 
was  concerned,  to  keep  out  of  their  clutches. 
This,  together  with  his  desire  at  all  hazards 
to  earn  my  five  francs  a  day,  made  Casimir 
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a  very  nervous  and  for  the  time  being  a 
very  uncomfortable  personage. 

I  selected  for  my  first  sketch  the  open 
plaza  fronting  the  Sultana  Valide  because 
it  was  a  blossoming  field  of  giant  umbrellas, 
green,  brown,  and  white,  beneath  which 
were  sold  stuffs  and  fruits  of  every  hue  in 
the  rainbow,  and  because  I  thought  that 
my  own  modest  and  diminutive  sunshade 
might  be  so  lost  in  the  general  scheme  as 
to  be  undistinguishable. 

The  population  of  that  part  of  Stam- 
boul  thought  otherwise. 

Before  I  had  half  blocked  in  one  corner 
of  the  mosque  and  indicated  my  high  lights 
and  shadows,  a  surging  throng  of  Turks, 
Greeks,  Jews,  Gentiles,  and  Hottentots,  — 
unquestionably  Hottentots,  for  some  were 
as  black  as  coal  —  had  wedged  themselves 
in  a  solid  mass  about  my  easel. 

Casimir  shrugged  his  shoulders,  throwing 
his  eyes  skyward,  his  mouth  open  like  that 
of  a  choking  chicken.  He  had  consented, 
under  protest,  to  carry  my  sketching  outfit 
across  the  Galata  Bridge,  handling  it  as 
tenderly  as  if  it  had  been  a  bomb  ;  and  now 
that  it  was  about  to  explode  he  wished 
it  distinctly  understood  by  the  bystanders 
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that  the  affair  was  none  of  his  doing.  I 
endured  this  for  a  while,  catching  now  and 
then  his  whispered  word  dropped  in  the  ear 
of  an  eager  looker-on,  and  then  called  out  : 

"  Here,  Casimir  !  Don't  stand  there  para- 
lyzed. Clear  the  crowd  in  front,  so  that  I 
can  see  the  steps  of  the  mosque,  and  then 
go  over  to  the  fountain  opposite  and  fill 
this  water-bottle." 

He  obeyed  mechanically.  There  was  an 
opening  of  the  crowd  for  a  moment  as  he 
passed,  a  tight  closing  up  again,  and  the 
curious  mob  was  thicker  than  ever. 

When  he  returned  he  brought  with  him 
two  full  hands.  One  was  his  own,  holding 
the  bottle ;  the  other  was  that  of  a  gen- 
darme holding  Casimir. 

The  crowd  in  front  melted  away,  and  the 
pair  stood  before  me. 

He  was  a  small  gendarme,  topped  with  a 
fez,  girded  with  a  belt,  armed  with  a  sword, 
and  incrusted  with  buttons.  He  wore  also 
a  sinister  smile,  like  that  of  a  terrier  with 
his  teeth  in  a  rat.  I  concentrated  in  my 
face  all  the  honesty  of  my  race,  reached 
out  my  hand  for  the  water-bottle,  and 
waved  the  officer  aside.  He  really  was  in 
the  way. 
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The  gesture  had  its  effect ;  a  shade  of 
doubt  passed  across  his  countenance.  Could 
I  be  some  foreign  potentate  in  disguise  ? 
Casimir  caught  the  look,  and  poured  out 
instantly  a  history  of  my  life  at  home  and 
abroad,  my  distinguished  position  as  court 
painter  to  the  universe,  my  enormous  wealth, 
my  unlimited  influence,  etc.  The  master- 
stroke of  dragoman  policy  of  course  would 
have  been  to  pacify  the  officer  and  satisfy 
me. 

There  was  a  hurried  conference,  and  the 
two  disappeared.  This  time  Casimir  held 
the  officer  by  the  arm,  in  a  wheedling,  con- 
fiding way. 

The  crowd  crystallized  again,  closer  now 
than  ever.  I  began  on  the  umbrellas,  and 
had  dotted  in  a  few  of  the  figures,  with  dabs 
of  vermilion  for  the  omnipresent  fez,  when 
an  Arab  who  was  craning  his  head  over  my 
canvas  was  unceremoniously  brushed  aside, 
and  three  preservers  of  the  peace  stood  be- 
fore me  —  the  red-fezzed  rat-catcher  and 
two  others.  Casimir's  face  was  permeated 
with  an  expression  of  supreme  contentment. 
I  saw  at  a  glance  that,  whatever  had  hap- 
pened, his  own  innocence  had  been  estab- 
lished.    I  saw,  too,  that  he  had  cut  away 
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from  under  my  feet  every  plank  in  my 
moral  platform.  An  honest  expression  of 
face,  dense  ignorance  of  the  customs  of  the 
country,  and  righteous  indignation  would  no 
longer  do. 

The  speaker  wore  fewer  buttons  than  the 
terrier  and  had  a  pleasanter  smile.  "  Ef- 
fendi,"  he  said,  "your  dragoman  informs 
me  that  you  have  already  applied  to  the 
Minister  of  Police  for  a  permit,  and  that  it 
will  be  ready  to-morrow  "  —  this  in  Turkish, 
Casimir  interpreting  —  "I  am  sorry  to  in- 
terrupt your  work  to-day,  but  my  duty  re- 
quires it.  Bring  your  permit  to  my  station 
in  the  morning,  and  I  will  give  my  men 
orders  to  protect  you  while  you  paint,  and 
to  keep  the  people  from  disturbing  you." 

It  was  beautiful  to  see  Casimir  as  he 
translated  this  fairy-tale,  and  to  watch  how 
with  one  side  of  his  face  he  tried  to  express 
his  deep  interest  in  my  behalf,  and  with  the 
other  his  entire  approval  of  the  course  the 
chief  had  taken. 

The  decision  of  the  officer  finished  opera- 
tions for  the  day  in  Stamboul  and  its  vicin- 
ity, and  cut  off  further  discussion.  The 
situation  compelled  absolute  silence.  Casi- 
mir's  lie  about  his  application  for  a  permit 
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and  the  chief's  courtesy  left  me  no  other 
course.  I  bowed  respectfully,  thanked  the 
officer  for  his  offer,  as  kind  as  it  was  unex- 
pected, lighted  a  cigarette,  crossed  the  street, 
and  ordered  a  cup  of  coffee.  Casimir  struck 
my  colors  —  my  white  umbrella  —  and  got 
my  baggage-train  in  motion.  I  went  out 
with  my  side-arms — my  brushes  and  my 
private  papers  and  my  unfinished  sketch  — 
intact.     The  rout  was  complete. 

"  It  was  t'e  only  way,  Effendi,"  said  Casi- 
mir, laying  my  umbrella  at  my  feet.  "  But 
for  Casimir  it  was  great  trouble  for  you. 
T'e  chief  was  furious.  We  go  to-morrow.  I 
ask  for  permit.  .  T'e  dragoman  of  t'e  minis- 
ter is  my  long-time  friend.  He  do  anyt'ing 
for  me.  The  permit  come  in  one  minute. 
Not  to-day;  it  is  too  late."  His  recent 
diplomatic  success  had  evidently  embold- 
ened him. 

"  But  there  is  still  half  a  day  left,  Casimir. 
What  time  does  the  boat  leave  the  Galata 
Bridge  for  Scutari  ?  " 

"  Every  hour.  Does  t'e  Effendi  wish  to 
see  t'e  howling  dervish  ?  " 

"  No ;  the  Effendi  wishes  to  see  the  foun- 
tain at  the  mosque  nearest  the  landing." 

"To  wash  himse'f  ?  "  —  with  a  puzzled 
look. 
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"  No  ;  to  paint." 

"  But  t'e  police  ?  What  will  Casimir 
do  ? " 

"  What  you  ought  to  do  is  to  get  me  a 
permit  at  once.  What  you  will  do  will  be 
to  concoct  another  yarn.  Pick  up  that 
easel ;  I  am  not  going  to  waste  the  after- 
noon, police  or  no  police.     Quick,  now  !  " 

So  we  went  to  Scutari.  There  certainly 
could  be  no  crime  in  painting  so  beautiful  a 
thing  as  the  fountain  of  Scutari.  If  these 
fairy-like  creations  of  the  East  were  objects 
of  worship  I  could  easily  turn  Mohamme- 
dan. 

This  time  Casimir  laid  aside  the  skin  of 
the  possum  and  wriggled  into  the  scales  of 
the  serpent.  Opposite  the  fountain  was  a 
low  awning  shading  a  dozen  or  more  little 
square  stools  occupied  by  as  many  natives 
drinking  coffee  and  smoking  chibouks.  On 
one  of  these  stools  Casimir,  gliding  noise- 
lessly, placed  my  paint-box.  The  umbrella 
was  not  needed,  as  the  awning  hid  the  sun. 

This  master-stroke,  costing  the  price  of  a 
cup  of  coffee,  —  half  a  piaster,  or  two  cents, 
— -deceived  the  crowd  outside,  as  well  as 
the  police  ;  and  the  sketch  was  finished  in 
peace,  while  Casimir  drank  his  coffee  and 
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grew  black  in  the  face  from  exhausting  his 
lungs  on  a  chibouk.  (Casimir  is  a  Greek, 
not  a  Turk,  and  cigarettes,  not  chibouks, 
are  his  weakness.) 

But  my  relief  was  not  of  long  standing. 
In  upper  Stamboul,  the  next  day,  I  was  po- 
litely but  firmly  commanded  to  "  move  on  "  ; 
and  only  the  intervention  of  a  grave  and 
dignified  old  priest  —  a  vision  in  soft,  flow- 
ing silk  robes,  turquoise-blue,  pale  green, 
and  lemon-yellow  —  prevented  my  being 
marched  off  to  the  nearest  station  for  inves- 
tigation. 

I  felt  that  the  situation  was  beyond  any 
former  experience.  I  must  either  present 
myself  at  the  office  of  the  Minister  of  Po- 
lice and  plead  for  a  permit,  or  close  my  out- 
fit and  give  up  work. 

II 

At  the  end  of  a  flight  of  wooden  steps 
crowded  with  soldiers,  a  long,  wide  hall,  and 
a  dingy  room,  I  found  the  chief  dragoman 
of  the  Minister  of  Police  —  not  a  dragoman 
after  the  order  of  Casimir,  but  a  dragoman 
who  spoke  seven  languages  and  had  the 
manners  of  a  diplomat. 

In    Constantinople    there   are   of   course 
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dragomans  and  dragomans.  Each  embassy 
has  one  as  an  interpreter.  Many  of  them 
are  of  high  rank,  the  German  dragoman  be- 
ing a  count.  These  men,  as  translators, 
are  intrusted,  of  course,  with  secrets  of 
great  moment.  Every  consulate  has  a  drag- 
oman, who  translates  the  jargon  of  the  East 
—  Arabic,  Turkish,  modern  Greek,  Bulga- 
rian patois,  and  the  like  —  into  intelligent 
English,  French,  or  German ;  and  so  has 
every  high  native  official  with  much  or  little 
to  do  with  the  various  nationalities  that 
make  up  the  Ottoman  empire  and  its  neigh- 
bors. There  are,  too,  the  modern  guides 
called  dragomans,  who  interpret  in  many 
tongues,  and  who  lie  in  all. 

When  appealed  to,  this  high-caste  drag- 
oman of  the  minister  said  evasively  that  he 
believed  he  remembered  Casimir  —  he  was 
not  sure.  It  was  necessary,  however,  for 
me,  before  approaching  his  Excellency,  to 
be  armed  with  a  passport  and  a  letter  from 
my  consul  vouching  for  my  standing  and  in- 
tegrity. Something  might  then  be  done, 
although  the  prospect  was  not  cheering ; 
still,  with  a  wave  of  his  hand  and  a  profound 
bow,  he  would  do  his  utmost. 

I  instantly  produced  my  passport,  —  I  al- 
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ways  wore  it  in  my  inside  pocket,  over  my 
heart,  —  and  at  once  called  his  attention  to 
the  cabalistic  signature  of  the  Turkish 
official  who  had  vised  it  on  the  day  of  my 
arrival  —  three  wiggles  and  a  dot,  a  sign 
manual  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  an 
angleworm  in  great  agony. 

The  next  day  —  there  is  not  the  slightest 
hurry  in  the  East  —  I  handed  in  my  second 
document,  emblazoned  on  the  seal  with  the 
arms  of  my  country,  and  certifying  to  my 
peaceful  and  non-revolutionary  character, 
my  blameless  life,  and  the  harmless  nature 
of  my  calling. 

The  minister  was  in  ;  I  was  asked  to  take 
a  seat  outside. 

The  outside  was  the  same  hall,  bare  of 
everything  but  officers,  soldiers,  and  hang- 
ers-on. At  one  end  stood  two  men  with 
worn  -  out  stubs  of  feather  dusters,  who 
pounced  upon  every  pair  of  shoes  that  en- 
tered the  sacred  precinct,  giving  each  two 
quick  polishing  strokes  —  one  piaster  for 
Casimir's  and  mine.  At  the  other  end  hung 
a  great  red  curtain,  covering  the  door  of  the 
minister's  office,  patched  and  bound  with 
leather,  as  stiff  as  a  theatre  -  drop,  and 
guarded  by  an  officer  in  full  uniform.     My 
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passport  open,  my  character  indorsed,  my 
shoes  dusted  and  the  dusting  paid  for,  I  was 
ready  for  his  august  presence.  The  curtain 
was  drawn  aside,  and  I  stepped  in. 

Seated  at  a  common  folding-desk  littered 
with  papers,  surrounded  by  secretaries  and 
officers,  sat  a  man  perhaps  fifty  years  of  age, 
with  calm,  resolute,  clear-cut  face  and  an 
eye  that  could  have  drawn  the  secrets  from 
a  sphinx.  He  was  neatly  dressed  in  dark 
clothes,  with  plain  black  necktie.  The  only 
spots  of  color  about  him  were  a  speck  of 
red  in  his  buttonhole  and  the  vermilion  fez 
that  crowned  his  well-modeled  head.  In 
his  hand  he  held  the  consul's  letter  and  my 
passport  and  visiting-card.  For  an  instant 
he  bored  me  full  of  holes,  and  then  with  a 
satisfied  glance  motioned  me  to  a  seat.  Cas- 
imir,  who  had  preceded  me,  was  bent  double 
in  profound  obeisance,  his  head  almost  on 
the  floor.  I  returned  his  Excellency's  glance 
as  fearlessly  as  I  could,  and  sat  down  to 
look  him  over.  At  this  instant  a  clerk  en- 
tered with  some  papers  and  advanced  rap- 
idly toward  his  desk.  The  interruption 
evidently  was  inopportune,  for  the  same  eye 
that  had  comprehended  my  entirety  shot  an 
angry  look   at  the  intruder,  who  stopped, 
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wavered,  and  then,  shriveling  up  like  a 
scorched  leaf,  glided  back  out  of  the  room. 
Not  a  word  was  spoken  by  either.  The 
power  of  the  eye  had  been  enough.  It 
was  only  a  flash  glance  that  I  got,  but  it 
revealed  to  me  one  of  the  hidden  springs 
of  this  man's  dominating  will.  Here,  then, 
was  the  throttle-valve  of  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire. When  the  Sultan  moved  the  lever 
this  man  set  the  wheels  in  motion. 

He  listened  patiently,  scanned  the  papers 
keenly  as  I  talked  on,  the  sinuous,  genuflect- 
ing Casimir  putting  it  into  proper  shape, 
and  then  handed  me  a  cigarette.  I  lighted 
it,  and  rambled  on,  explaining  how,  four 
years  before,  when  my  sketching  outfit  and 
baggage  had  been  overhauled  by  two  officers 
at  the  station,  doubtless  by  his  Excellency's 
orders  (he  bowed  slightly,  but  gave  no  other 
sign  as  to  the  truth  of  my  surmise),  I  had 
personally  called  the  attention  of  these 
officers  to  a  sketch  made  above  the  navy- 
yard,  with  all  the  men-of-war  and  torpedo- 
boats  left  out,  as  I  considered  that  I  had 
no  right  to  transfer  them  to  my  canvas ; 
and  how  both  had  then  been  satisfied,  and 
left  me  with  apologies  for  the  examination. 
He  raised  his  head  at  this,  and  covered  me 
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with  one  sweep  of  his  eye,  from  my  dusted 
shoes  to  my  bared  head.  Then  he  played 
with  his  cigarette  for  a  moment  and  said 
slowly  and  thoughtfully  :  — 

"Come  to-morrow  at  one  o'clock." 

I  spent  the  remainder  of  that  day  sketch- 
ing about  the  old  walls  of  Seraglio  Point, 
making  snap-shots  with  my  sketch-book, 
dodging  the  police  along  the  water-front  of 
Stamboul,  idling  about  the  cafes  and  in  and 
out  of  the  narrow  streets  packed  so  full  of 
people  that  I  could  with  difficulty  push  my- 
self through.  I  could'  easily  believe  the 
statement  that  there  are  more  people  to  the 
square  foot  in  Stamboul  than  anywhere  else 
on  the  globe. 

At  noon  the  following  day  I  again  had  my 
shoes  dusted,  and  again  cooled  their  heels 
for  an  hour  outside  the  swinging  mat.  One 
o'clock  was  my  hour,  not  that  of  his  Excel- 
lency. 

When  I  was  at  last  admitted  the  minister 
came  forward  and  extended  his  hand.  Casi- 
mir  braced  up  and  got  his  head  high  enough 
to  see  over  the  desk. 

"  I  cannot  grant  your  consul's  request  to 
give  you  a  permit,"  he  said  in  a  calm  voice. 
"  In  the  present  disturbed  condition  of  affairs 
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it  would  establish  a  precedent  which  would 
afterward  cause  us  trouble." 

Casimir's  face,  when  he  translated  this, 
looked  as  if  it  had  been  squeezed  in  a  door. 
The  threatened  collapse  of  all  his  rosy  plans 
seemed  to  take  the  stiffness  out  of  his  neck. 

"  I  have  decided,  therefore,  to  detail  an 
officer  who  will  personally  conduct  you 
wherever  you  wish  to  go.  I  shall  rely  upon 
your  good  judgment  to  paint  only  such 
things  as  your  experience  teaches  you  are 
proper." 

Casimir's  back  now  humped  up  like  a 
camel's,  and  his  face  beamed  as  he  inter- 
preted. He  did  not,  of  course,  put  the  min- 
ister's speech  in  these  words  —  he  mangled 
it  with  a  dialect  of  his  own  ;  but  I  knew 
what  the  soft,  musical  cadence  of  the  minis- 
ter's voice  meant.  Then  his  Excellency 
went  on  :  — 

"  The  officer  selected  is  one  of  my  per- 
sonal staff.  He  will  be  at  your  hotel  in  the 
morning  to  receive  your  orders.  Ait  re- 
voir." 

When  I  crossed  the  Galata  Bridge  the  fol- 
lowing morning  I  was  attended  by  two  men  : 
one  the  ever-suppliant  Casimir,  carrying  my 
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outfit  as  triumphantly  as  if  it  contained  the 
freedom  of  the  city,  and  the  other  a  thick- 
set, broad-shouldered  man  with  a  firm,  de- 
termined face  and  quick,  restless  eyes,  whom 
the  gendarmes  saluted  with  marked  respect 
as  we  passed.  This  was  Mahmoud,  attached 
to  the  minister's  personal  staff,  and  now  de- 
tailed for  special  duty  in  my  service.  He 
was  responsible  for  my  conduct,  the  char- 
acter of  my  work,  and  my  life,  with  full 
power  to  strike  down  any  one  who  molested 
me,  and  with  equal  power  to  hurry  me  to  the 
nearest  lock-up  if  I  departed  a  hair-line  from 
the  subjects  which,  by  the  graciousness  of 
his  chief,  I  was  permitted  to  paint.  The 
sketches  I  made  would  never  have  been 
possible  except  for  his  ceaseless  care  and 
constant  watchfulness  of  me.  A  Moham- 
medan crowd  is  not  always  considerate  of 
an  infidel  dog,  especially  when  he  is  paint- 
ing sacred  mosques  and  tombs.  Moreover, 
stones  are  convenient  missiles  when  such 
giaours  are  about. 

Ill 

But  there  were  days  when  Mahmoud 
was  not  with  me —  days  at  Therapia,  a  little 
nestling  village  strung  around  a  curve  in  the 
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shore  line  of  the  Bosporus,  with  abrupt 
green  hills  rising  about  it  ;  with  beautiful 
gardens,  delightful  groves,  and  flower-bor- 
dered walks ;  its  banks  lapped  by  water  of 
marvelous  clearness  and  purity,  fresh  with 
every  tide  from  the  Black  Sea. 

This  Newport  of  the  East  was  founded 
some  centuries  ago  by  the  Greeks  because 
of  its  invigorating  climate,  —  Therapia  sig- 
nifying health,  —  and  to-day  is  still  the  re- 
fuge in  the  summer  heats  not  only  of  many 
of  the  pashas  and  other  high  Turkish  digni- 
taries whose  palaces  line  the  water-front  or 
crown  the  hills  near  by,  but  of  scores  of 
European  wayfarers  and  strangers  who  want 
more  air  and  less  dog  than  can  be  found  in 
Pera. 

Here,  too,  are  the  houses  of  the  several 
foreign  embassies,  English,  German,  French, 
and  the  others,  their  yachts  and  dispatch- 
boats  lying  at  anchor  almost  in  front  of 
their  gardens,  the  brasses  glistening  in  the 
sun. 

And  the  charm  of  it  all !  The  boats'  crews 
of  Jack  Tars  in  their  white  suits  rowing  back 
and  forth,  answering  calls  from  the  shore  ; 
the  blue  water  —  as  blue  as  indigo  —  dotted 
with  caiques  skimming  about ;  the  dog-carts 
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and  landaus  crowding  the  shore  road,  with 
footmen  in  gorgeous  Albanian  costumes  of 
white  and  gold,  and  with  sash  and  scimitar 
—  all  make  a  scene  of  surprising  brilliancy 
and  beauty,  unequaled  by  any  other  similar 
spot  in  Europe.  Diplomacy  is  never  so 
picturesque  as  at  Therapia. 

There  is,  too,  a  superb  hotel,  —  the  Sum- 
mer Palace,  aptly  called,  —  with  shaded 
rooms,  big  overarching  pines,  tennis-courts, 
ball-rooms,  and  bath-houses,  besides  all  the 
delights  of  yacht  and  caique  life. 

This  Summer  Palace,  with  its  spacious 
drawing  -  rooms  and  broad  terraces,  is 
thronged  nightly  not  only  with  members  of 
the  Diplomatic  Corps,  with  their  secretaries 
and  attaches, — daily  in  touch  with  ques- 
tions of  vital  importance,  yet  nearly  unmind- 
ful of  the  seductions  of  gliding  slippers  and 
waving  fans,  —  but  also  with  officers  of  the 
imperial  army  and  navy,  members  of  the 
Sultan's  cabinet,  and  other  high  officials  im- 
mediately connected  with  his  Majesty's  gov- 
ernment. The  perfect  repose  of  manner 
and  the  easy,  unassumed  dignity  of  these 
Turks,  especially  of  the  younger  men,  are 
to  be  expected,  for  Orientals  are  never  hur- 
ried or  nervous  ;  but  their  graciousness  and 
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gentleness,  and,  more  than  all,  their  uncon- 
scious simplicity, — a  simplicity  that  comes 
only  to  men  trained  to  good  manners  from 
their  infancy,  just  as  they  are  trained  to 
swim,  to  ride,  and  to  shoot,  —  were,  I  con- 
fess, revelations  to  me. 

At  these  gatherings  in  the  Summer  Palace 
there  were,  of  course,  no  Turkish  women  ; 
but  there  were  plenty  of  others  —  Greeks, 
Armenians,  and  Europeans  —  crowding  the 
rooms  all  day  and  filling  the  cotillions  at 
night.  If  his  Maj  esty  passed  sleepless  nights 
at  the  palace  ten  miles  away,  worrying  over 
the  latest  demands  of  the  Powers,  there  was 
no  sign  of  it  at  Therapia.  The  merry  hours 
went  on.  The  caiques  were  nightly  filled 
with  bevies  of  young  and  old,  singing  in  the 
moonlight.  There  were  tennis  matches, 
afternoon  teas,  excursions  by  land  and  wa- 
ter, and  all  that  goes  to  the  making  of  the 
life  of  pretty  women  and  gallant  men  hav- 
ing no  stronger  ties  than  those  born  of  mu- 
tual enjoyment,  and  apparently  weighted 
with  no  duties  more  arduous  than  the  killing 
of  time. 

And  there  were  other  days  without  Mah- 
moud  at  Stenia,  a  few  miles  from  Therapia, 
to  which  place  I  once  took  ship  —  the  dain- 
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tiest  little  ship,  all  cushions  and  rugs, 
manned  by  two  boatmen  in  white  balloon 
trousers,  with  yards  and  yards  of  stuff  to 
each  leg,  and  Greek  jackets  embroidered 
with  gold.  And  from  Stenia  to  the  "  Sweet 
Waters  of  Asia,"  an  Arabian  Nights  sort  of 
place,  with  an  exquisite  Moorish  fountain  of 
marble,  and  great  trees  shading  flocks  and 
bunches  of  houris  -in  white  yashmaks  and 
embroidered  feredjes  of  mauve,  yellow,  and 
pink,  out  for  an  airing  from  their  harems  ; 
all  on  mats  and  rugs  spread  on  the  grass, 
attended  by  black  eunuchs  —  with  hands 
as  black  as  terrapins'  paws,  and  as  wrinkled 
and  leathery. 

The  almond-eyed  beauties  chattered  and 
laughed  and  munched  bonbons  and  partook 
of  rose-leaf  jelly,  sitting  with  their  tiny  feet 
tucked  under  them,  Turkish  fashion,  their 
cigarettes  perfuming  the  still  air,  until  their 
caiques  gathered  them  in  again,  and  they  all 
floated  away  like  so  many  colored  swans. 
You  must  not  wander  too  near.  Even  a 
faithful  Turk  turns  his  head  away  when  he 
passes  a  woman  :  a  Christian  dog  might 
miss  his  just  above  the  collar  button  for 
forgetting  the  courtesy. 

Neither  was  Mahmoud  with  me  when  I 
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went  to  the  Greek  Fair,  within  a  mile  of 
the  Sweet  Waters,  and  that  beautiful  foun- 
tain, around  which  sit  the  more  beautiful 
houris  whose  eyes  shine  large  and  luminous 
through  thin  veils. 

This  day  the  air  was  delicious,  the  sky 
like  a  delft  plate,  with  puffs  of  white  clouds 
in  high  relief.  For  hours  I  watched  the 
merry-go-rounds,  and  the  jugglers  on  their 
mats,  until  I  grew  hungry  enough  for  even 
a  Greek  cafe  —  and  it  is  a  brave  and  reck- 
less appetite  that  dares  an  Oriental  kitchen. 

This  cafe  was  under  a  tree,  with  a  few 
pine  boards  for  a  table,  the  galley  being 
within  handing  distance,  with  a  charcoal  fire 
blazing.  The  abominations  of  stew  and  fry 
and  toastings  were  intolerable  ;  but  I  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  a  box  of  sardines  and  half 
a  pint  of  native  wine,  a  loaf  of  bread  and 
some  raw  tomatoes  and  salt,  with  a  bit  of 
onion,  which  I  gathered  up  and  spread  out 
on  the  pine  boards.  When  the  combination 
of  chef,  head  waiter,  and  proprietor,  all  cov- 
ered by  one  fez,  presented  his  bill,  it 
amounted  to  a  sum  that  would  have  sup- 
ported an  Oriental  and  his  family  for  a 
month. 

There  are  occasions  when  your  individual 
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pantomime  is  more  effective  than  the  closest 
translation  of  your  spoken  words.  Mine  to 
mine  host  ended  in  an  abrupt  turning  on  my 
heel,  with  hands  tightly  clenched.  When 
the  crowd  began  to  take  sides  with  the 
Greek  and  matters  assumed  an  ugly  look,  I 
threw  upon  the  ground  a  silver  coin  equal 
to  one  fourth  of  the  charge.  This  turned 
the  tide.  The  by-standers  considered  the 
sum  too  appallingly  large  even  for  a  Greek 
fair  ! 

Here,  too,  I  had  my  fortune  told  by  a 
Tzigane  from  the  desert  —  a  real  gypsy  in 
baggy  trousers  of  calico  and  little  bare  feet, 
with  silver  bangles  around  her  ankles,  and 
with  a  blue  silk  handkerchief  wound  loosely 
about  her  head.  She  had  rings  of  turquoise 
in  her  ears  and  rings  of  silver  on  her  fingers, 
and,  for  aught  I  know,  tinkling  bells  on  her 
stubby,  dust-covered  toes.  She  held  my 
hand  in  a  caressing  way,  and  passed  her  own 
over  it  softly,  and  looked  at  me  with  her 
large,  deep  eyes,  and  told  of  the  fair-haired 
man  and  the  letter  that  would  come,  and 
the  dark-eyed  woman  who  loved  me,  picking 
out  from  a  bag,  as  she  talked,  now  a  nut, 
now  a  pebble  or  a  bit  of  broken  glass,  and 
spreading  them  on  her  lap.      Her  incanta- 
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tion  began  with  only  one  piaster  as  a  talis- 
man, —  mine,  of  course,  —  but  it  required 
two  francs  in  addition  before  the  fair  man 
of  whom  she  had  warned  me  was  outwitted 
and  the  dark  eyes  were  made  happy.  Casi- 
mir  interpreted  all  this  with  an  expression 
of  contempt  and  disgust  on  his  face  wholly 
out  of  proportion  to  the  occasion,  and  en- 
tirely unjust,  I  thought,  to  the  dust-soiled 
priestess  who  thus  read  my  future.  But 
then  the  francs  did  not  go  Casimir's  way. 

Although  Mahmoud  did  not  follow  me  to 
Therapia,  where  I  spent  the  nights,  he  was 
waiting  every  morning  for  me  in  Stamboul 
at  the  Galata  Bridge,  the  gang-plank  that  un- 
loads Europe  into  Asia,  and  vice  versa,  every 
hour  of  the  day  and  night.  When  I  landed 
in  this  district  I  was  his  prisoner.  One  day 
he  led  me  to  the  Plaza  of  the  Hippodrome, 
—  the  Atmeidan, — with  its  twin  needles 
of  stone  ;  another  day  to  the  west  facade  of 
the  Mosque  of  Sultan  Ahmed  ;  again  to  the 
Court  of  the  Pigeon  Mosque,  and  to  the 
Mosque  Bajazet,  the  Mosque  of  Suleiman 
the  Magnificent,  and  the  others. 

Casimir  of  course  was  always  within  hand 
touch  of  Mahmoud  when  the  morning  boat 
from  Therapia  was  made  fast.      It  was  his 
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craning  head  which  appeared  first  over  the 
red  sea  of  fezzes  climbing  the  wide  landing- 
plank, — -one  hand  on  my  luggage,  the  other 
shading  his  eyes.  Next  I  would  perceive 
Mahmoud,  grave,  dignified,  attentive.  Then 
we  would  all  three  make  our  way  through 
the  throng,  take  a  tram  in  Stamboul,  and 
slowly  mount  the  hill  to  St.  Sophia.  Before 
the  week  was  out  the  police  had  come  to 
know  the  posse  of  three.  The  priests,  too, 
who  at  first  were  dubious  about  the  hon- 
esty of  my  intentions,  and  who  demurred  at 
the  sacrilege  of  my  painting  their  mosques, 
now  saluted  me  in  passing.  The  people  of 
the  streets,  though,  were  still  as  curious  as 
ever,  crowding  about  my  easel  with  eyes 
staring  in  wonder.  But  if  they  pressed  too 
close,  a  word  in  an  undertone  from  Mah- 
moud melted  the  crowd  away  or  awed  it 
into  respectful  silence. 

When  the  muezzin  called  from  the  mina- 
ret, and  the  faithful  laid  down  their  work 
and  moved  into  the  mosque  to  pray,  Mah- 
moud went  too.  After  the  first  day  he  dis- 
carded his  uniform,  all  but  his  fez,  for  a  suit 
of  light  gray,  exchanging  his  short  sword 
for  a  stout  stick;  This  stick  Casimir  held 
as  his  badge  of  office  while  Mahmoud 
prayed. 
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I  followed  him  once  into  the  Mosque  of 
Ahmed,  and  watched  him  as  he  knelt,  bare- 
foot, his  face  to  the  stone  wall,  his  lips  mov- 
ing in  prayer,  his  eyes  on  Mecca,  his  forehead 
touching  the  mats.  This  bloodthirsty  sav- 
age !  This  barbaric  Turk  whom  we  would 
teach  morals  and  manners  !  I  can  imagine 
how  hoarse  a  muezzin's  throat  would  become 
calling  the  Broadway  squad  to  prayers,  if 
his  duty  compelled  him  to  continue  calling 
until  our  police  should  fall  upon  their  knees 
in  the  nearest  church. 

Now  and  then  Mahmoud  would  buy  a 
loaf  of  bread  and  feed  the  dogs  —  not  his 
dogs,  not  anybody's  dogs,  only  the  dogs  of 
the  streets.  It  is  a  mistake  to  call  these 
dogs  scavengers ;  but  for  the  kindness  of 
the  people  they  would  starve.  If  some 
highly  civilized  Caucasian  should  lose  his 
temper  when  one  of  these  hungry,  homeless 
curs  looks  up  into  his  face,  and  use  his  boot 
or  his  cane  in  reply,  it  would  be  Mahmoud's 
duty  promptly  to  convey  the  highly  civilized 
person  to  the  nearest  station,  from  which 
the  chief  would  instantly  send  him  to  jail 
for  a  year.  When  a  child  stumbles  and  falls 
in  the  street  the  nearest  man  springs  for- 
ward to  save  it.     When  a  father  enters  a 
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son's  presence,  though  he  be  as  ragged  as 
Lazarus  and  as  dirty  as  a  scavenger,  the 
son  remains  standing  until  he  has  permis- 
sion to  be  seated.  And  yet  in  my  own 
land  we  build  ten-story  buildings  side  by 
side  —  one  to  prevent  cruelty  to  animals, 
another  to  children,  and  a  third  to  provide 
against  the  neglect  of  the  aged  ! 

Mahmoud's  watchfulness  of  me  was  not 
over  until  I  packed  my  luggage  for  Venice 
and  he  was  called  upon  to  give  an  account 
of  his  stewardship  to  his  chief,  the  Minister 
of  Police. 

I  can  see  him  now,  standing  that  last  day 
in  the  doorway  of  the  station,  waving  his 
hand.  His  final  courtesy  was  to  return  me 
my  passport  unopened  by  the  guard  at  the 
station.  The  air  with  which  he  placed  this 
much-be-inked  document  in  my  hands  con- 
veyed to  me  even  more  clearly  than  his  trans- 
lated words  how  fully  he  had  appreciated 
my  docility  while  a  prisoner  in  his  hands, 
how  sorry  he  was  to  have  me  leave,  and 
how  entirely  unnecessary  and  useless  such 
vouchers  were  between  men  who  knew  each 
other  so  well.  Strange  to  say,  the  chief 
inspector  at  the  frontier  thought  so  too,  re- 
turning it  with  a  bow  and  a  look  instantly 
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intelligible  to  me,  —  knowing  Mahmoud  as 
I  did. 

And  besides  that  of  Mahmoud  there  was 
one  other  face,  or  rather  part  of  a  face,  — 
his  back  was  toward  me,  — of  which  I  caught 
sight  as  I  whirled  out  of  the  station. 

It  was  Casimir's. 

He  was  biting  one  of  the  coins  I  had  just 
given  him  to  see  if  it  was  good. 


' 
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"  If  monsieur  will  walk  upstairs,  the 
most  private  rooms  are  on  '  the  second 
floor,"  — this  with  a  wave  of  a  napkin  hung 
over  his  wrist  and  folded  like  a  bath-towel. 

I  followed  up  a  richly  carpeted  staircase, 
soft  and  velvety  to  the  tread,  past  mirrors 
concealing  muffled  doors,  down  a  long  hall 
hung  with  pictures  and  lighted  by  softened 
electric  lights,  through  an  archway  draped 
with  silk  curtains,  and  into  a  cosy  room 
filled  with  small  tables  resplendent  in  white 
linen,  spotless  silver,  and  polished  glass. 
He  drew  out  a  chair,  placed  the  menu 
before  me,  and  took  that  lop-sided,  deaf-in- 
one-ear  attitude  generally  assumed  by  a  tall 
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waiter  listening  breathlessly  for  your  open- 
ing order. 

In  the  interval  between  soup  and  fish  I 
began  to  look  about  me.  The  walls  were 
paneled  with  mirrors  ;  the  ceilings  were 
covered  with  pink  cupids  diving  into  banks 
of  white  clouds.  There  were  chandeliers 
of  crystal,  sideboards  of  ebony,  and  bunches 
of  chrysanthemums ;  there  were  candle- 
sticks of  silver,  with  candles  topped  by  red 
silk  shades  ;  there  were  relays  of  finger- 
bowls  and  whole  arsenals  of  forks  and 
spoons  ready  for  instant  service,  besides  all 
the  other  appurtenances,  appointments,  and 
equipments  of  a  restaurant,  so  exclusive 
and  costly  that  one  would  have  supposed 
that  none  but  a  plutocrat  or  a  stranger 
from  out  of  town  dare  enter  it. 

Opening  from  this  inner  room  was  a 
smaller  apartment  —  I  really  had  to  pass 
through  it  to  reach  my  own  seat  —  where 
a  table  was  spread  for  ten  or  a  dozen  ex- 
pected guests.  Here  were  more  shaded 
candles  and  a  great  basket  of  roses,  while 
at  every  other  plate  was  laid  a  bunch  of 
violets  tied  with  a  purple  ribbon. 

As  my  roast  and  one  vegetable  were  laid 
before  me  —  it  was  a  table  d'hote  at  a  fixed 
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price,  wine  extra —  an  important-looking  per- 
sonage entered  the  smaller  apartment  and 
glanced  critically  at  the  waiting  table.  He 
was  an  elderly  man,  with  a  white  mustache 
waxed  into  needle-points,  a  very  red  face, 
and  bald  head.  From  his  chin  to  his  waist- 
band and  as  far  east  and  west  as  his  arm- 
pits, an  unbroken  snow  of  waistcoat,  shirt, 
tie,  and  collar  stretched  in  one  trackless 
sheet  of  white.  In  the  centre  of  the  drift 
was  a  single  diamond  glistening  like  an 
icicle. 

A  moment  afterward  a  stout  lady  en- 
tered, evidently  the  wife  of  the  important 
personage  —  a  stout  lady  in  yellow  satin, 
with  black  feathers  and  pearls,  who  dropped 
little  cards  at  the  several  plates,  and  disap- 
peared through  the  curtained  archway  and 
into  the  velvety  corridor.  All  this  time 
the  personage  was  examining  the  labels  on 
a  battery  of  bottles  masked  behind  a  side- 
board. 

With  my  pease  —  table  d'hote  pease  are 
always  a  separate  dish  in  this  part  of  the 
world  —  came  the  rustle  of  silk  and  the 
bubble  of  talk,  broken  by  little  gurgles  of 
laughter  as  the  expected  guests  appeared. 
The  important  personage  led  the  way,  with 
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a  woman  on  his  arm  as  beautiful  as  any  to 
be  found  in  all  Europe,  and  followed  by  a 
procession  of  handsome  and  well-dressed 
people,  the  rear  being  brought  up  by  the 
stout  lady  in  yellow  satin,  escorted  by  one 
of  those  square-shouldered,  tight-laced,  pipe- 
stem  -  legged  young  officers  so  often  seen 
in  Vienna,  in  the  Volksgarten,  or  along  the 
Ringstrasse. 

With  the  serving  of  my  coffee  and  cheese, 
the  merriment  of  my  neighbors  was  at  its 
height.  Every  one  was  laughing,  talking, 
reaching  under  the  clusters  of  roses  to 
touch  one  another's  glasses,  keeping  up  a 
rattling  fire  of  good-natured  badinage,  all 
in  an  unknown  tongue,  while  each  and 
every  one  seemed  as  unconscious  of  my 
presence  —  I  sat  within  ten  feet  of  the  per- 
sonage's chair  —  as  if  I  had  been  a  painted 
cupid  myself  suspended  in  mid-air  above 
their  heads. 

With  the  bringing  in  by  the  waiter  of  the 
paper  containing  the  sum  of  my  indebted- 
ness, and  my  payment  of  the  fixed  price  — 
I  laugh  now  when  I  think  how  small  it  was 
—  I  arose  from  my  seat  and  passed  the 
merry  table  on  my  way  out,  with  that 
abashed,    noiseless,    no-business-to-be-there 
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tread  common  to  all  men  in  a  like  situation. 
To  my  astonishment,  the  personage  also 
rose,  saluting  me  graciously,  his  guests  at 
the  same  time  pausing  in  their  talk,  each 
face  reflecting  the  courtesy  of  the  host, 
while  I,  doubled  up  with  badly  executed 
bows,  passed  into  the  velvet  corridor,  with 
its  pictures  and  rose-colored  electric  bulbs, 
and  so  downstairs,  and  out  upon  a  wide 
boulevard  lined  by  palaces,  thronged  by 
gayly  dressed  people,  and  brilliant  with 
myriads  of  lights. 

Out  where  ?  On  one  of  the  great  bou- 
levards of  Paris  —  the  Capucines,  or  per- 
haps the  Champs  Elysees  itself  —  or  possi- 
bly upon  the  sidewalk  of  Unter  den  Linden 
in  Berlin,  or  the  Ringstrasse  of  Vienna  ? 

Guess  again,  my  friend.  This  boulevard 
has  twice  as  many  people  at  this  hour  of 
the  night  as  the  Champs  Elysees ;  is  alto- 
gether more  beautiful  than  the  Ringstrasse, 
and  infinitely  gayer  than  the  Unter  den 
Linden.  Besides  all  that,  underneath  its 
surface  runs  the  most  perfect  electric  rail- 
way in  the  world,  with  stations  every  few 
blocks,  reached  by  flights  of  steps  descend- 
ing from  the  sidewalk,  stations  lined  with 
pure   white    tiles    and   lighted   by   electric 
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lights,  while  at  the  far  end  stretches  a  park, 
in  which  is  placed  the  most  satisfying  and 
instructive  exhibition  of  recent  times — the 
Exposition  of  the  Millennium  of  Hungary. 

For  it  is  in  neither  Paris,  Berlin,  nor 
Vienna  that  I  have  dined  so  delightfully  and 
been  so  overcome  with  the  courtesies  of 
strangers.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  in  that 
little  split-in-two  town  on  the  Danube,  seven 
hours  by  rail  east  of  Vienna  —  the  city  of 
Buda-Pesth,  its  old  Oriental  half  clinging  to 
the  heights  of  Buda  on  the  one  bank,  and 
its  more  modern  half,  the  city  of  Pesth, 
spread  out  over  the  other. 

You  are  surprised,  doubtless,  at  the  sur- 
roundings I  have  described  —  the  cafe,  the 
guests,  the  wide,  gayly  thronged  street. 
You  had  an  idea  that  Hungary  was  one  of 
the  out-of-the-way  places  of  the  earth,  in- 
habited by  strolling  gypsy  bands  playing 
on  queer  instruments  ;  that  it  was  browsed 
over  by  herds  of  goats  and  sheep  attended 
by  barelegged  shepherd-boys  blowing  Pan- 
pipes. You  fancied,  perhaps,  that  its  only 
productions  were  certain  brands  of  mineral 
waters  of  highly  pronounced  and  widely 
advertised  medicinal  properties,  or  odd  vari- 
eties of  silver  bangles  and  girdles  worn  by 
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male  and  female  peasants  shod  in  high 
boots,  into  which  are  tucked  trousers  of 
unusual  width  and  looseness. 

If  you  have  thought  none  of  these  things, 
I  frankly  confess  that  I  have. 

Before  I  had  been  in  Buda-Pesth  many 
hours,  however,  I  felt  my  preconceived  no- 
tions vanish.  With  a  bewilderment  that 
never  left  me  while  I  was  in  Hungary,  I 
walked  out  upon  the  wide  boulevard,  the 
Andrassy-iit,  and  looked  back  at  the  Cafe 
Drechsler,  where  I  had  just  dined  —  a  really 
superb  building  of  light  stone  incrusted 
with  carvings  and  decorated  by  life-sized 
statues.  Further  progress  up  the  Andrassy- 
iit  increased  my  wondering  admiration.  In 
almost  every  block  I  found  other  spacious 
cafes,  ablaze  with  lights  and  thronged  with 
other  gayly  dressed  people  —  not  in  impos- 
sible baggy  trousers  and  boots,  but  in 
French  bonnets  and  Worth  dresses  —  all 
sipping  their  coffee  as  they  listened  to  the 
weird  strains  of  Tzigany  music,  with  its 
hesitating  notes,  intricate  crescendoes,  and 
nervous  soarings  —  a  music  so  infectious 
and  inspiring  that  hardly  a  slipper  was  still. 
Every  now  and  then  I  came  upon  an  octa- 
gon, which  widened  the  broad  thoroughfare 
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into  a  "place"  with  a  Hungarian  name  all 
.sr's  and  c's,  surrounded  by  great  apartment- 
houses  and  hotels,  their  broken  roof-lines 
massed  against  the  sky  in  picturesque  ef- 
fects altogether  different  from  those  pro- 
duced by  the  endless  mansards  of  Paris  in 
their  never-varying  height.  Still  further  up 
the  street  were  the  lights  of  spacious  city 
villas,  with  gardens  and  big  trees,  while  at 
the  very  end,  a  sweep  of  a  half-circle,  its 
diameter-line  marked  by  a  series  of  towers 
hung  with  banners  and  festooned  with 
myriads  of  colored  lanterns  —  was  the  main 
gate  of  the  Exposition. 

Night  is  not  the  best  time  to  judge  of 
an  exhibition  of  this  kind,  I  said  to  myself 
as  I  neared  the  entrance.  Night  is  too 
forgiving  ;  its  masses  of  shadows  conceal 
too  tenderly.  Night  is  never  really  honest. 
Even  its  artificial  high  lights  add  to  the  sins 
of  its  kindly  deception. 

The  glimpses  that  I  caught  were,  to  be 
sure,  all  inviting.  There  were  vistas  of 
winding  graveled  walks,  ablaze  with  elec- 
tric lights,  and  stenciled  here  and  there 
with  the  black  shadows  of  overbending 
trees  outlined  against  the  sky  ;  avenues 
of  great   marble  palaces  fretted  over  with 
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Oriental  tracery,  and  ending  in  broad  flights 
of  steps  guarded  by  big  bronze  figures ; 
clusters  of  magnificent  domes,  minarets, 
and  towers. 

But  my  better  judgment  and  my  for- 
mer experiences  taught  me  to  weigh  these 
effects  before  giving  free  rein  to  my  en- 
thusiasm. I  knew  something  of  the  power 
of  the  gas-man  and  of  the  scenic  painter. 
The  same  tricks  I  had  seen  played  else- 
where were  being  used  here,  except  that 
this  background  was  the  deep  blue  of  the 
starlit  night,  instead  of  the  canvas  drop 
of  the  stage.  Many  an  architectural  sham, 
all  of  painted  boards  or  deceptive  plaster, 
could  be  concealed,  I  knew,  by  a  well-hung 
lantern  or  the  shadow  of  a  well-draped  flag, 
while  minor  details  could  be  none  the  less 
cleverly  managed.  Only  a  year  before,  in 
Vienna,  one  night,  I  had  seen  my  own  be- 
loved Venice  so  charmingly  reproduced, 
with  its  canals,  gondolas,  old  palaces,  and 
quaint  streets,  that  I  was  fool  enough  to 
believe  the  very  pigeons  on  the  window- 
sills  were  sound  asleep,  until  I  examined 
them  the  next  day  in  broad  daylight,  and 
found  them  but  lumps  of  painted  clay. 

Yet,  for  all  my  better  judgment,  I  walked 
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on  here  at  Buda-Pesth,  looking  about  me 
in  wonder,  gazing  up  at  the  myriads  of  life- 
less flags  hanging  limp  in  the  soft  night 
air,  until  I  found  myself  opposite  the  little 
ticket-kiosk,  beyond  which  no  human  soul 
could  pass  without  paying  an  admission 
fee  —  none  except  beatified  directors,  royal 
families,  and  holders  of  official  passes. 

"  How  many  tickets  shall  I  take  out  of 
this  twenty-mark  gold  piece?"  asked  the 
young  lady,  in  very  good  French. 

"  One  this  time,  if  you  please  ; "  and  I 
passed  in,  with  nineteen  marks  left  in  my 
pocket. 

But  even  though  I  thought  myself  de- 
ceived by  the  illusions  of  the  night,  I  found 
it  impossible  to  resist  the  fascination  of 
further  discovery. 

One  building  puzzled  me,  even  in  the  gla- 
mour of  the  twinkling  lights  —  or,  rather, 
one  group  of  buildings.  They  were  built 
on  the  margin  of  the  lake,  and  were  reached 
by  a  sanded  plank  and  painted  portcullis. 
The  first  story  was  genuine  —  at  least  so  I 
thought ;  for  I  am  mechanic  enough  to 
know  good  masonry  when  I  see  it,  even  in 
the  dark,  and  the  turning  of  the  groined 
arches,  all  in  honest  red  brick  stained  by 
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age,  savored  more  of  the  trowel  than  of  the 
brush.  But  the  top  courses,  I  was  sure, 
were  of  canvas  and  cheap  boards.  (This 
building  had  its  full  revenge  on  me  the 
next  day,  when  I  caught  the  morning  light 
glinting  on  its  shingles  of  real  slate.) 

I  had  caught,  too,  something  of  the  con- 
tagious humor  of  the  crowd  as  it  wandered 
and  loitered.  I  lingered  with  it  for  a  mo- 
ment by  the  grand  music-stand,  where  sixty 
musicians  were  blowing  and  pounding  away 
to  their  hearts'  content  and  the  listeners' 
delight  ;  I  mingled,  too,  with  it  as  it  passed 
the  Hall  of  Liberal  Arts  —  an  immense 
building,  its  broad  flights  of  steps  thronged 
with  people  —  and  walked  with  it  around 
a  huge  fountain,  with  its  water-jets  ablaze 
with  color,  and  followed  it  when  it  pressed 
a  passage  into  another  building,  in  which 
one  of  the  innumerable  foreign  congresses 
was  having  a  banquet.' 

I  had  seen  some  of  the  members  of  this 
congress  a  few  hours  before  at  the  Hungaria 
Hotel,  in  the  city  proper :  white-bearded 
fellows,  most  of  them,  with  bumps  all  over 
their  foreheads,  deep-set  eyes,  and  hair 
cut  or  uncut,  a  la  Wagner  ;  some  wearing 
glasses,  and  hardly  one  without  a  speck  of 
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red  or  green  or  blue  in  his  button-hole  — 
old  fossils  these  who  had  spent  their  lives 
in  catching  glimpses  of  stars  that  had  been 
dodging  for  ages  behind  planets  or  career- 
ing through  space.  And  younger  ones,  too, 
with  inflamed  eyes  and  gaunt  faces,  who 
had  choked  half  the  vitality  out  of  their 
bodies  by  noxious  smells  and  compounds. 

They  were  all  here  inside  this  building 
when  I  came  upon  them,  but  they  were  not 
peering  through  telescopes  nor  bending 
over  retorts.  On  the  contrary,  they  were 
listening  to  some  high  dignitary  of  Buda- 
Pesth,  who  was  telling  them  how  proud  and 
happy  it  made  the  Buda-Pesthers  (that 's 
my  coinage)  to  welcome  them  to  the  heart 
of  Hungary.  He  had  told  the  same  thing, 
it  is  true,  in  slightly  different  phrases,  every 
week  for  months,  to  dozens  of  other  con- 
gresses, representing  every  known  science 
and  craft,  from  biology  to  market-garden- 
ing ;  but  to-night,  as  if  the  welcome  were 
entirely  new,  every  member  of  the  present 
body  rose  and  cried,  "Hear!  hear  !  "  (each 
one  in  his  own  tongue),  and  drank  bumpers 
of  champagne,  and  sat  down  again  to  listen, 
now  to  a  Herr  Professor  from  Dresden, 
now  to  some  Don  from  Madrid,  replying  in 
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French  —  that  language  suiting  best  the 
largest  number  of  delegates  —  expressing 
an  undying  sense,  etc.,  etc.,  and  the  never- 
to-be-forgottens,  etc.,  etc.,  common  to  such 
occasions.  And  the  crowd  with  which  I 
had  forced  a  way  into  the  galleries  cheered 
too,  in  its  gay  impulsive  way,  while  I  caught 
the  humor  again  and  waved  my  own  hand- 
kerchief as  I  clung  to  a  pillar  and  looked 
on. 

Nobody  below  waved  back  to  me  in  re- 
turn, moved  up  as  if  to  make  room,  filled  a 
flagon,  nor  did  anything  else  in  my  honor ; 
and  so,  feeling  myself  for  the  second  time 
that  night  but  an  observer  of  happy  people's 
pleasure,  I  wedged  my  way  down  again  and 
out  into  the  fairylike  scene,  and  stopped  at 
an  open-air  cafe  —  Gerbeaud's  Royal  Pa- 
vilion —  a  cafe  more  gorgeous  than  any  I 
had  seen  before,  all  garden,  with  palms  and 
flowering  plants,  dotted  here  and  there  with 
small  tables  sheltered  by  enormous  lace 
parasols,  under  which  one  could  sit  and  sip 
ices  and  coffee,  besides  no  end  of  queer  con- 
coctions known  only  to  the  Magyars.  The 
pavilion  itself,  with  its  fine  portico  and  spa- 
cious wings,  its  dining-rooms,  great  and 
small,  and    its  verandas  inclosed  by  glass, 
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filled  one  end  of  the  garden.  The  waiter 
told  me  in  whispers  that  the  Emperor  comes 
here,  and  the  Archduke  and  Duchess,  and 
pointed  out  the  very  chairs  in  which  his 
Majesty  sits.  When  the  bill  for  one  ice  and 
one  glass  of  plain  water  was  presented,  I 
realized  how  good  it  must  be  to  reign,  a  po- 
tentate with  unlimited  power  to  levy  taxes, 
for  no  ordinary  exchequer  could  stand  the 
strain  were  a  man  really  hungry. 

All  that  had  saved  me  from  utter  bank- 
ruptcy— -this  being  a  cafe  in  the  exhibition, 
not  in  the  city  —  had  been  my  natural  an- 
tipathy to  eating  anything  dropped  alive 
and  kicking  over  burning  coals.  For  the 
head  waiter,  to  tempt  me  as  I  came  in,  had 
passed  me  with  a  live  thing  flopping  on  a 
plate  —  it  was  a  fish  this  time,  just  out  of 
the  water  —  and  had  stopped  just  long 
enough  to  allow  me  a  rapid  glance  at  its 
beauty.  I  at  first  supposed  that  some  lucky 
line  had  but  a  moment  before  drawn  it 
struggling  from  the  lake,  and  that  it  was 
then  being  taken  to  die  elsewhere.  It  was 
only  when  I  overheard  the  minute  instruc- 
tions for  its  immediate  and  proper  serving 
—  it  was  passed  to  an  epicure  at  the  next 
table  to  mine  —  that  I  was  undeceived,  and 
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it  was  not  long  before  I  discovered  that 
such  fish  formed  one  of  the  chief  attrac- 
tions of  the  place.  I  then  began  to  watch, 
from  where  I  sat,  the  small  boy  who,  in  the 
centre  of  the  cafe,  presided  over  the  foun- 
tain under  the  blazing  gas-jets,  dipping  his 
net  into  the  marble-lined  pool,  chasing  the 
dodging  fish  round  and  round,  until  some 
unlucky  victim  of  the  right  size  slipped  into 
the  mesh,  and  was  flopped  wriggling  on  a 
plate.  The  sight  had  rather  dulled  my  ap- 
petite. I  would  as  soon  have  ordered  its 
mate  as  I  would  have  thought  of  driving 
in  a  spring  lamb  and  carving  out  a  brace  of 
chops  while  the  little  fellow  waited.  I  had 
the  curiosity,  however,  to  inquire  the  price 
of  this  gastronomical  luxury.  It  equaled 
that  of  two  bottles  of  Extra  Dry  —  the  price 
being  the  same  to  commoners  and  to  kings  ! 

The  night  sped  on,  the  fascination  of 
studying  a  new  life  still  holding  me.  The 
lake  was  alive  with  boats,  and  the  bands 
never  out  of  one  another's  hearing,  and  the 
crowds  were  surging  everywhere. 

When  the  big  bell  sounded  for  closing, 
the  people  instantly  obeyed,  and  the  stream 
of  sight-seers  turned  and  began  to  flow  back 
to  the  gate. 
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Then  came  the  rush  for  the  underground 
electric  railway,  one  of  its  stations  being 
almost  opposite  the  main  entrance  of  the 
exposition.  These  stations  are  small  houses, 
fifteen  by  twenty  feet  square,  and  resting  on 
the  sidewalk.  Once  inside,  you  descend  a 
flight  of  stone  steps  leading  to  an  under- 
ground room,  lined,  as  I  have  said  before, 
with  white  tiles,  the  frieze  and  dado  of  ma- 
jolica in  rich  colors.  There  are  comfortable 
seats  against  the  wall  for  waiting  passen- 
gers, and  double  gates,  of  spirally  turned 
iron  with  brass  ornaments,  protecting  the 
farther  end.  Across  the  double-tracked 
road  is  another  tiled  room  protected  by  sim- 
ilar gates.  These  two,  sets  of  double  gates 
make  a  kind  of  pound,  in  which  thirty-two 
passengers  are  corralled,  as  it  were,  or  a  less 
number  if  some  of  the  car  seats  are  occu- 
pied. When  a  train  stops,  the  middle  door 
of  the  car  slides  back,  and  the  contents  of 
the  pound  walk  leisurely  aboard.  There  is 
no  crowding  and  no  jostling.  There  are  no 
bent  elbows  aimed  at  your  waistband,  no 
hanging  to  straps,  no  making  half  a  paren- 
thesis of  your  body  that  a  stout  woman  with 
a  basket  may  pass  while  you  still  keep  tight 
hold  of  your  overhead  brace.     Every  pas- 
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senger  has  a  wide  and  comfortable  seat, 
cushioned  with  velvet.  The  cars  themselves 
are  of  mahogany  or  hard-wood  ;  the  lights 
are  brilliant  ;  the  road-bed  as  smooth  as  a 
floor.  Each  car  starts  as  gently  as  a  yacht 
with  loosened  sails,  and  slows  down  without 
a  tremor.  The  movement  known  as  the 
"  Third  Avenue  Cable  Jerk,"  with  the  pas- 
sengers shot  into  one  end  of  the  car  like  the 
contents  of  a  steamer  trunk  on  a  rough  night 
at  sea,  is  unknown.  The  ventilation  is  per- 
fect, for  there  is  no  smoke,  and  consequently 
no  smell.  In  fine,  it  is  the  poetry  of  motion 
on  wheels,  smooth  as  a  gondola,  and  almost 
as  noiseless. 

My  train  stopped  within  a  few  blocks  of 
the  "Hungaria"  —  there  are  underground 
stations  all  up  and  down  the  Andrassy-ut. 
The  white-bearded  scientists  with  bumps  on 
their  foreheads,  and  the  younger  ones  with 
inflamed  eyes,  had  already  arrived,  and  were 
gathered  together  in  jovial  groups  in  the 
hotel's  spacious  corridor.  They  had  evi- 
dently dined  well,  for  some  were  without 
any  very  definite  or  helpful  vertebrae,  and 
others  had  apparently  lost  the  use  of  the 
knee-joint.  Many  of  the  younger  ones, 
while   they   lacked  a  certain   directness  of 
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vision,  had  gained  immeasurably  in  volume 
of  voice,  and  were,  at  the  moment  of  my 
arrival,  engaged  in  rehearsing  their  several 
national  airs.  Scattered  about  were  the 
generous  Buda  -  Pesthers,  —  every  man  as 
straight  as  a  ramrod. 

The  hospitality  of  the  Magyars  is  prover- 
bial. So  are  their  staying  powers.  The 
only  things  ever  under  their  tables  are  the 
empty  bottles,  and  now  and  then  a  guest. 

II 

The  purpose  of  the  founders  of  this 
National  Millennium  Exhibition  is  best  ex- 
pressed, perhaps,  in  the  words  of  Minister 
Lukacs,  Minister  of  Commerce  (do  not 
for  one  moment  suppose  the  translation  is 
mine  ! )  :  — 

"  The  government  (he  says)  will  take  care 
that  the  national  work  be  exhibited  in  a 
worthy  frame,  so  as  to  further  the  interest 
of  the  exhibitors.  May  every  one  of  you, 
its  subjects,  therefore  show  what  he  is  able 
to  attain  by  his  diligence,  his  taste,  and  his 
inventive  faculty.  Let  us  all,  in  fact,  com- 
pete —  we  who  are  working,  some  with  our 
brains,  others  with  our  hands,  and  others 
with  our  machines  —  like  one  man  for  the 
fatherland. 
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"  This  will  be  a  rare  family  festival,  the 
equal  of  which  has  not  been  granted  to 
many  nations.  Let  the  people  gather,  then, 
round  our  august  ruler,  who  has  guided  our 
country  with  fatherly  care  and  wisdom  in 
the  benevolent  ways  of  peace  to  the  heights 
which  mark  the  progress  of  to-day,  and  who 
—  a  faithful  keeper  of  the  glorious  past  of  a 
thousand  years — has  led  the  Hungarian 
people  to  the  threshold  of  a  still  more  splen- 
did thousand  years  to  come  !  " 

There  was  no  question  about  the  re- 
sponse of  the  people.  Simultaneously  with 
the  opening  ceremonies,  thanksgiving  ser- 
vices were  held  in  the  different  churches 
throughout  the  empire.  Gala  performances 
were  afterward  given  at  the  theatres  and 
opera-houses,  the  programmes  of  which  in- 
cluded dramas,  plays,  and  operas  written  for 
the  occasion  by  Hungarian  dramatists  and 
composers,  while  regattas,  races,  and  sports 
of  all  kinds  came  in  quick  succession.  In 
addition  to  these  merrymakings  a  series  of 
congresses  assembled  with  representatives 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  many  coming 
from  the  United  States.  These  special  con- 
gresses succeeded  one  another  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, and  were  attended  by  journalists, 
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historians,  actors,  tourists,  athletes,  as  well 
as  philanthropists,  scientists,  and  engineers. 
The  interest  evinced  in  the  exhibition 
itself,  as  well  as  in  each  of  its  many  fea- 
tures, extended  all  over  the  empire.  Not 
only  from  Buda-Pesth,  but  from  all  the 
country  districts  the  peasants,  as  well  as 
the  nobility  and  gentry,  gathered  to  enjoy 
it.  In  its  provision  for  these  peasants,  the 
direction,  backed  by  the  government,  showed 
great  liberality  and  forethought.  It  main- 
tained that  as  this  exhibition  was  for  the 
education  of  the  people,  poverty  must  not 
prevent  their  enjoyment  of  the  privilege. 
Special  accommodations  were  accordingly 
provided  for  the  peasants ;  railroad  fares 
were  reduced  or  abolished  altogether,  and 
arrangements  were  made  by  which  a  pea- 
sant living  within  a  hundred  miles  of  Buda- 
Pesth  could  visit  the  exhibition,  be  fed, 
lodged,  and  conducted  through  the  grounds 
and  buildings  by  competent  guides,  for  the 
space  of  two  days  and  nights,  at  an  expense 
of  five  florins,  all  told,  or  about  two  dollars 
of  our  money.  Moreover,  pupils  of  schools 
and  teachers  were  given  free  passes,  with 
all  living  expenses  paid,  it  being  considered 
important    that    no    educator    in    Hungary 
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should  miss  the  exhibition  for  want  of  means 
to  see  it.  These  privileges  existed  during 
the  entire  life  of  the  exhibition,  which  lasted 
for  six  months,  and  which  was  visited  by 
nearly  four  millions  of  people. 

It  is  seldom  one  sees  such  patriotism  al- 
lied to  such  progress ;  for  although  Hun- 
gary is  celebrating  its  one-thousandth  anni- 
versary, Euda-Pesth  itself  was  not  born  until 
1872.  Ancient  Buda,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Danube,  remembers  many  centuries,  it 
is  true,  and  the  modest  little  town  named 
Pesth,  on  the  left  bank,  has  also  seen  many 
years.  But  the  united,  splendid,  modern 
city  of  Buda-Pesth,  with  its  present  popu- 
lation of  over  six  hundred  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, is  really  but  twenty-five  years  old. 

Neither  can  there  be  any  question  of  the 
way  in  which  the  lovers  of  Buda-Pesth  re- 
gard their  city.  Listen  to  Alexander  Brody, 
a  distinguished  Hungarian  author  (again 
some  one  else  translates  —  please  remem- 
ber this)  :  — 

"  I  liken  Buda-Pesth  to  a  beautiful  woman, 
fascinating  and  spirituelle,  and  it  is  to  the 
beautiful  women  of  Buda-Pesth  that  I  pay 
homage.  The  capital  abounds  with  them, 
of  all   sorts    and   conditions.     At   times    it 
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seems  to  me  that  some  one  must  have 
collected  and  selected  all  the  various  types 
of  beauty  of  the  world  and  congregated 
them  here  in  our  city  streets  and  suburban 
walks.  ...  I  have  occasionally  gone  in 
search  of  their  less  favored  sisters,  the  ugly 
ones ;  but  they  are  conspicuous  by  then- 
absence,  and  so  too  are  the  thin  and  the 
pale.  .  .  . 

"  We  Hungarians  are  a  new  people.  We 
are  moral,  young,  interesting,  and  peculiar. 
We  have  much  to  show  in  the  way  of 
sights,  and  we  are  rich  in  things  the  study 
of  which  would  amply  repay  the  trouble 
bestowed.  Our  actors  are  geniuses  ;  our 
press  is  versatile ;  our  public  statues  are 
lamentably  bad  ;  every  second  house  is  a 
restaurant  or  cafe,  which  we  are  incessantly 
abusing ;  and  yet,  as  far  as  eating  and 
drinking  is  concerned,  there  is  no  place 
to  equal  Buda-Pesth  in  the  excellence  and 
cheapness  of  its  cuisine.  Such  is  the  sober 
and  industrious  Hungarian  metropolis,  im- 
mersed in  popular  song  and  drowned  in  the 
clash  of  its  gypsy  music." 

I  admire  the  distinguished  author's  enthu- 
siasm, but  I  cannot  agree  with  his  statement 
that  there  are  no  "thin  and  pale"  counte- 
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nances  to  be  seen  among  these  women.  I 
must  in  all  sincerity  draw  another  picture. 
I  caught  its  outlines,  not  in  one  of  the 
crowded  cafes  or  along  the  Boulevard  or 
down  by  the  side  of  the  blue  Danube,  but 
up  a  back  street  in  one  of  the  new  quarters 
of  the  rapidly  growing  city.  I  had  seen 
the  same  sight  in  Bucharest  the  day  before, 
and  knew  what  it  meant.  Brick  and  mor- 
tar, and  the  many  ways  of  lifting  them  up 
and  down,  have  always  interested  me.  I 
know  the  slow,  measured  tread  of  big,  red- 
shirted  Pat,  as  he  clumsily  climbs  the  verti- 
cal ladder,  the  hod  on  his  back,  and  can 
still  hear  from  the  bricklayers  above  the 
cry  of  "  Mort  "  sifting  down  between  the 
unfloored  beams  of  the  several  stories.  I 
know,  too,  the  more  modern  hoist,  where 
a  turn  of  the  lever  sends  both  brick  and 
mortar  flying  skyward  to  the  scaffolding 
overhead.  But  a  girl  of  sixteen  and  a  gray- 
haired  woman  of  sixty  were  new  types  of 
brick-and-mortar-carriers  to  me.  And  not 
in  one  place  alone,  but  wherever  a  build- 
ing is  in  course  of  construction. 

Narrow  platforms  instead  of  ladders  are 
made  for  them,  running  zigzag  up  the  out- 
side scaffolding.     The  mortar  (all  mixed  by 
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women)  is  dumped  into  a  tub,  a  pole  is 
thrust  through  the  handles,  swung  over  the 
shoulders  of  two  women,  and  the  weary 
climbing  to  the  top  begins.  I  saw  one 
dark-eyed,  barefooted  girl  —  she  was  pale 
and  thin  enough  —  clothed  only  in  a  skirt 
and  chemise,  rest  the  tub  for  a  moment  at 
the  first  landing  and  press  her  hand  to  her 
side  as  if  in  great  pain,  the  older  one  wait- 
ing for  her  patiently. 

With  all  its  beauty,  dash,  and  enthusiasm, 
it  must  be  a  curious  civilization  which  toler- 
ates and  makes  possible  a  sight  like  this. 
It  made  my  blood  run  cold  and  hot.  It  was 
as  if  one  had  ploughed  with  a  fawn. 

But  this  custom,  hideous  as  it  is,  cannot, 
I  think,  be  counted  for  many  more  years 
against  these  people.  Their  progress  in 
social  order  is  too  marked,  let  us  hope, 
to  permit  of  a  long  continuance  of  this 
degradation. 

Ill 

I  have  seen  nearly  all  the  great  exhibi- 
tions of  the  last  twenty  years,  but  never  in 
any  of  them  such  order  and  such  cleanli- 
ness as  prevailed  in  this.  I  was  prepared, 
after  ray  hurried  night  inspection,  to  be  a 
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little  critical,  my  enthusiasm  of  the  night 
before  having  led  me  so  far  the  other  way. 
But  there  was  nothing  tawdry  to  be  seen : 
nothing  that  the  impartial  light  of  the  next 
day  revealed  to  me  as  a  disappointment,  or 
to  which  the  night  and  its  shadows  had 
lent  a  charm  the  sunshine  stole. 

Broad  and  shaded  walks,  perfectly  swept 
and  watered,  separated  the  several  pavilions 
and  structures.  Only  in  the  historical 
group  did  one  see  any  massing  of  buildings. 
This  group  included  three  wonderful  pal- 
aces, connected  together,  and  illustrating 
varied  types  of  Hungarian  architecture  — 
the  pointed  arch,  the  Renaissance,  and  the 
rococo.  It  was  reached  by  a  bridge  on 
stone  piers,  thrown  across  an  arm  of  the 
lake,  and  connecting  with  the  portcullis  of 
the  nearest  building.  It  had  all  the  appear- 
ance of  having  stood  there  for  centuries, 
and  of  being  able  to  stand  for  as  many 
more.  Not  only  had  a  genuine  antique  fin- 
ish been  added,  but  all  those  telltale  chip- 
pings  of  mortar  and  "staff,"  showing  the 
grinning  laths,  had  been  here  carefully 
avoided,  which  at  the  close  of  our  own 
World's  Fair  revealed  only  too  clearly  the 
ephemeral    nature    of    the    construction  of 
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almost  every  building.  From  bed-stone  to 
weather-vane  this  historical  group  had  the 
air  of  hoary  age,  quite  as  if  lichens  grew  in 
the  cracks,  and  lizards  darted  in  and  out  of 
the  fissures.  It  is  the  work  of  the  Hun- 
garian architect  Ignacz  Alpar,  the  genius 
of  the  exhibition. 

Externally  it  presented  not  the  slightest 
evidence  of  its  hasty  construction,  nor  did 
it  suggest  a  temporary  use.  The  parts 
intended  as  permanent  could  not  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  painted  shams,  so  skill- 
fully had  the  architect  done  his  work. 

No  haste  was  apparent  in  the  workman- 
ship of  the  other  buildings  ;  every  structure 
of  importance  looked  as  if  it  took  years  to 
build,  and  had  only  been  improved  by  care- 
ful delay. 

As  I  idled  on  through  shady  walks,  two 
other  pavilions  came  into  view  :  the  Hall  of 
Industry  filled  with  exhibits  of  furniture, 
ceramics,  and  glass,  besides  manufactures 
of  leather,  woven  fabrics,  jewelry,  domestic 
and  decorative  arts,  and  the  pavilion  of 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  a  perfectly  pro- 
portioned building,  rich  in  color,  and  of 
exquisite  Oriental  design,  containing  the 
manufactures  of  those  provinces. 
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And  the  other  exhibits  were  no  less  in- 
teresting than  the  structures  which  housed 
them.  They  were  of  course  wholly  Hun- 
garian, no  foreign  products  or  manufac- 
tures having  been  admitted.  Even  the 
special  capacities  of  their  enormous  rolling- 
mills  could  easily  be  judged  by  a  glance  at 
an  enormous  steel  rail,  measuring  in  length, 
I  should  think,  some  seventy-five  feet,  and 
rolled  at  one  heat ;  a  huge  steam-plough, 
and  a  monster  locomotive  designed  for 
climbing  steep  mountain  grades.  There 
were,  also,  every  variety  of  equipage,  tons 
of  beet  sugar,  coal,  ore,  and  soap,  miles 
of  cloth,  yarn,  and  silk,  hogsheads  of  wine, 
and  bushels  of  every  grain  that  could  grow 
on  a  stalk ;  but  the  seventy-five-foot  steel 
rail  in  one  piece  told  a  story  of  the  capa- 
city and  accompaniments  of  furnace,  rolls, 
and  hammers  that  set  at  rest  all  precon- 
ceived notions  of  the  primitiveness  of  these 
people. 

I  came,  too,  upon  the  customary  foun- 
tain, common  to  all  exhibitions  of  this  class. 
Here  it  was  treated  in  a  novel  and  some- 
what interesting  way. 

It  was  erected  in  the  open  space  fronting 
the  Hall  of  Industry.     From   an  enormous 
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basin  of  water  rose  a  huge  pile  of  rough 
rocks,  heaped  together  in  pieces  varying  in 
size  from  that  of  a  piano  to  that  of  a  chair. 
Life-size  figures  of  nymphs,  mermaids, 
water-sprites,  and  sea-gods,  cast  in  imita- 
tion of  bronze,  clambered  in  and  out  among 
the  rocks.  Over  these  grotesque  and  some- 
times picturesque  figures  great  jets  of  water 
were  constantly  thrown.  At  night,  when 
the  spray  was  tinted  with  many-colored 
electric  lights,  these  figures  looked  like 
elves  and  sprites  peering  out  of  the  red 
glare  of  a  Christmas  pantomime. 

The  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  —  no  exhi- 
bition is  complete  without  one,  —  stood  out- 
side the  main  entrance.  We  on  our  side  of 
the  water  know  of  course  the  work  of  Mun- 
kacsy  and  his  pupils,  but  it  would  surprise 
and  delight  our  students  and  connoisseurs 
to  wander  through  these  spacious  galleries 
and  see  how  many  other  interesting  paint- 
ers are  to  be  found  in  Hungary.  Their 
names,  unfortunately,  are  almost  all  unpro- 
nounceable, and  to  me  unspellable,  but  their 
paint-signatures  are  as  plain  as  print  to  any 
one  who  can  recognize  a  new  touch  and  the 
beginning  of  a  new  school  as  distinct  and 
individual  as  the  Russian  or  Swedish.     One 
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of  these  painters  —  Arpad  Feszty  —  had 
painted  a  panorama  representing  the  first 
invasion  of  the  earlier  tribes,  and  produced 
a  sky  so  luminous  and  apparently  so  many 
miles  in  depth  that  it  is  impossible  for  the 
observer  who  stands  on  the  circular  plat- 
form and  looks  out  to  realize  that  a  live 
swallow  sailing  into  the  deep  azure  would 
necessarily  dash  his  brains  out  against  the 
painted  canvas  in  a  flight  of  less  than  twenty 
feet. 

Altogether  the  Millennial  Exhibition  of 
the  Hungarians  carried  a  lesson  well  worth 
the  studying.  As  a  record  of  a  people 
whose  whole  history  has  been  one  long 
struggle  for  independence,  and  who  have  so 
recently  attained,  if  not  complete  autonomy, 
certainly  the  right  to  manage  their  internal 
affairs  in  their  own  way,  without  paying  too 
high  for  the  privilege,  it  showed  unparalleled 
native  skill  united  to  marvelous  intelligence. 

Everything  had  been  done  in  a  thoroughly 
substantial  way,  without  any  straining  after 
cheap  and  bizarre  effects.  Whatever  had 
been  attempted,  whether  in  the  reproduction 
of  some  famous  cloister  loved  by  the  nation, 
or  the  doorway  of  a  well-known  castle  re- 
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vered  in  the  traditions,  had  been  made  as 
genuine  as  the  restrictions  of  expense  would 
permit,  the  object  having  been  to  create  a 
reproduction  which  would  afford  pleasure 
and  profit  to  peasant  and  savant  alike. 

The  strongest  impression  produced  upon 
me  was  that  of  the  earnest,  honest  effort 
shown  by  the  government  and  its  agents  to 
make  the  exposition  helpful  to  the  people 
themselves,  not  only  as  an  educational  factor, 
but  as  proving  to  them  how  important  in 
all  that  pertains  to  the  liberal  arts  is  their 
position  among  nations,  and  how  marvelous 
has  been  their  progress  since  their  real  free- 
dom began. 

The  two  strong  notes  I  felt  were  the  pa- 
ternal and  the  patriotic. 

IV 

V 

Of  course  there  was  still  another  depart- 
ment —  there  always  is  at  every  well-regu- 
lated exhibition,  whether  centennial  or  mil- 
lennial. This  was  the  department  of  the 
nondescript,  the  unclassified,  and  the  het- 
erogeneous. With  us  it  was  known  as  the 
Midway  Plaisance  ;  at  Buda-Pesth  it  had 
the  suggestive  name  of  Os-Budavar. 

Here  was    a  department    of    astounding 
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wooden  houses,  card-board  mosques,  and 
unlimited  cafes  —  the  kind  where  the  pine 
tables  are  constantly  wet  with  beer,  and 
the  same  mugs  do  for  all  day  with  but  a 
single  dip  in  water.  The  entrance  was 
through  a  gate  —  a  conglomerate  mass  of 
turrets,  portcullis,  bastions,  massive  canvas 
masonry,  and  painted  bricks.  Once  inside 
and  the  hurdy-gurdy  began. 

There  were  imitation  Turks  with  fez  and 
baggy  trousers  ;  there  were  imitation  Ve- 
netian gondoliers,  male  and  female  this  time, 
with  Neapolitan  caps  and  Tyrolean  skirts  ; 
there  were  Turkish  smoking-rooms,  with 
rugs  and  nargiles  on  sale  at  moderate 
prices,  attended  by  houris  speaking  pure 
Hungarian  ;  there  was  a  mosque  in  imita- 
tion of  nothing  on  earth  in  which  a  Mussul- 
man ever  said  his  prayers  —  a  bare  interior 
with  a  wainscoting  of  stenciled  tiles  and 
walls  of  canvas,  with  make-believe  Orientals 
squatting  on  mats.  There  were  side-shows 
concealed  by  a  carpet  curtain,  outside  of 
which  stood  a  Nubian  or  a  New-Zealander 
or  a  Hindoo,  just  as  the  management  deter- 
mined, one  and  the  same  swarthy  Magyar 
doing  service  for  all  during  the  season ; 
he  brandished  a  scimitar  one  day  and  beat 
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a  tomtom  the  next,  while  every  and  all  day- 
he  cried  aloud  the  virtues  and  attractions 
of  the  performance  within.  There  was 
Madame  Aultightz,  the  marvelous  Polish 
beauty,  whose  sole  costume  was  a  suit  of 
stockinet  without  a  wrinkle,  buttoning  under 
her  chin,  around  her  wrists,  and  below  her 
ankles,  and  who  did  Venuses  and  nymphs, 
but  drew  the  line  at  draped  Victories  and 
Milos.  There  was  also  Herr  Dubblejawnts, 
the  Austrian  contortionist,  who  twisted  his 
legs  and  arms  around  his  neck  until  the 
whole  looked  like  a  tinted  diagram  in  a 
medical  book.  And  there  were,  besides, 
dozens  of  other  marvelous  and  wonderful 
sights,  especially  appealing  to  the  wide- 
eyed,  open-mouthed  peasants,  who  wandered 
about  hand  in  hand  in  groups  of  ten  or 
twelve,  in  their  rough  homespun,  home- 
made clothes,  escorted  by  an  officer  of  the 
army  in  faultless  uniform  and  white  gloves, 
who  explained  to  each  one  the  several  ob- 
jects of  interest  with  as  much  patience  and 
kindness  as  if  the  court  itself  had  been 
under  his  personal  protection. 

Cheap  shams  and  tawdry  buildings  were 
everywhere,  until  I  came  to  one  place  which 
seemed  dirty  and  sloppy  enough  to  be  genu- 
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ine.  This  was  the  Congo  village  with  its 
villagers.  The  settlement  had  been  made 
in  an  inclosure  by  itself,  fenced  off  from 
the  non-paying  outside  world  by  a  high 
Robinson  Crusoe  stockade.  Once  inside, 
and  the  delusion  was  as  complete  as  if  one 
had  landed  from  Stanley's  launch  with  the 
laudable  object  of  exchanging  beads  and 
whiskey  for  elephants'  tusks. 

The  village  had  been  built  in  a  grove  cov- 
ering an  acre  or  more,  and  was  enriched  by 
a  great  mud-puddle  in  the  middle.  About 
its  shores  and  against  the  Robinson  Crusoe 
stockade  was  a  collection  of  huts,  exactly 
like  those  we  used  to  see  in  old  geographies. 
Outside  their  doorways  squatted  the  natives. 
There  was  no  question  about  their  race  or 
their  nationality  ;  there  was  no  possible 
chance  for  concealment  —  they  wore  too 
few  clothes,  the  children  wearing  none. 
They  were  veritable  Congo  negroes  —  big 
lips,  nose-rings,  and  all. 

When  I  entered,  a  dozen  or  more  were 
seated  in  a  row  on  rude  benches.  They 
were  singing  a  low  chant,  keeping  time  to 
the  beats  of  half  a  dozen  tomtoms  made  of 
gourds  and  tight-stretched  skins.  In  front 
was    a   young   negro,   naked    except    for  a 
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breech-clout  —  a  fellow  beautifully  formed, 
colored  like  a  brier-wood  pipe,  and  straight 
as  an  arrow.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  few 
green  leaves,  something  like  leaves  of  corn. 
These  he  waved  over  his  head,  his  feet 
moving  in  unison  with  the  weird  music,  his 
body  swaying  gracefully.  He  was  singing 
a  song,  of  which  my  dear  friend  Glave 
would,  I  know,  have  understood  every  word. 
Beside  him  walked  a  stalwart  negro,  much 
older,  and  of  heavier  build.  About  this 
man's  body  was  wrapped  a  square  of  calico 
as  large  as  a  bedspread  ;  this  he  kept  wind- 
ing and  unwinding,  wearing  it  now  like  a 
toga,  or  now  trailing  it  in  the  dust. 

All  over  the  grounds  were  the  other  na- 
tives, peacefully  pursuing  their  several  avo- 
cations. One  young  mother  had  just  girded 
her  square  of  calico  about  her  waist,  and 
with  her  little  black  baby  —  black  as  India- 
rubber  —  glued  to  her  shiny  back,  had 
seized  a  rude  axe  (the  same  one  sees  in  a 
museum),  and  bending  over,  had  begun 
chopping  the  wood  for  the  evening  fire. 
The  little  tot,  without  other  support,  stuck 
to  its  mother's  skin,  holding  on  to  the  crin- 
kling flesh,  twisting  its  head  to  right  and 
left  to  keep  its  equilibrium,  while  the  mother 
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apparently  took  as  little  notice  of  its  efforts 
as  if  it  had  been  a  securely  strapped  pap- 
poose. 

While  her  arms  swung  the  axe,  I  could 
see  that  her  feet  kept  time  to  the  music  of 
the  tomtom.  As  she  caught  my  eye  she 
smiled,  and  chopped  away  the  harder,  but 
she  could  not  avoid  an  occasional  double- 
shuffle. 

When  I  put  a  small  coin  into  the  baby's 
fist,  she  threw  down  the  axe  and  ran  to- 
wards her  husband,  who  was  crouched  over 
a  heap  of  coals,  the  baby  bouncing  up  and 
down  like  a  loosened  knapsack  on  a  flying 
soldier.  The  man  raised  himself  erect,  and 
with  one  finger  gouged  the  coin  from  the 
child's  hand  as  if  he  had  been  opening  an 
oyster,  bit  it,  and  bent  over  in  thankful 
obeisance  until  his  forehead  touched  the 
ground.  Then  he  regained  his  seat  among 
the  embers,  the  smoke  curling  up  between 
his  knees.  When  I  drew  closer  I  found 
that  he  had  just  finished  anointing  his 
mahogany  legs  with  some  kind  of  hot  oil, 
and  was  now  hard  at  work  putting  on  a 
piano  finish  with  the  palms  of 'his  hands. 

Here  at  last  was  the  savage  untouched 
by  civilization,  unspoiled  by  the  isms  and 
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fallacies  of  nineteenth-century  progress  ! 
Here  were  simplicity  and  primeval  human 
nature  !  In  the  midst  of  the  shams  of  Os- 
Budavar  the  entire  genuineness  of  the  whole 
place  was  refreshing. 

My  attendant  joined  me  at  this  moment 
—  my  guide,  in  fact  —  and  shook  hands 
with  the  Congo  man.  Then,  noticing  the 
African  shivering  with  cold,  this  conversa- 
tion took  place,  in  plain,  unvarnished  Eng- 
lish :  — 

"  Pretty  cold,  John,  is  n't  it  ? "  said  my 
guide. 

"  Cold  !  —  I  dinkey  so  — damn  cold  !  " 
replied  the  Congo  man. 

"  You  speak  English  ?  "  I  asked,  in  as- 
tonishment, of  the  Congo  man. 

"  Yes,  me  speakee." 

"Who  taught  you  ?  " 

"  De  good  missionary  at  home,  he  teachee 
me." 

I  had  been  mistaken,  the  stamp  of  civil- 
ization was  on  him  too  ! 

On  my  way  back  to  the  Underground 
Electric  Railway  that  afternoon  I  fell  in 
with  another  congress.  One  could  hardly 
help  falling   in   with    some  of  them,    they 
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were  so  scattered.  The  dinner  this  time 
had  been  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  they 
were  once  more  in  search  of  the  Hungaria. 
Their  Magyar  hosts  were  doing  the  pilot- 
ing, —  straight  as  gendarmes  and  as  sober. 

Far  into  the  night,  from  my  room  under 
the  roof,  I  could  hear  the  voices  of  these 
congressmen  singing  their  national  songs. 

The  Magyars  alone  were  silent  :  they 
were  on  duty. 

Their  singing  days  would  begin  when  the 
fair  was  over. 


